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THE NATURAL LANGUAGE OF SIGNS.—IL* 
BY MGR. DE HAERNE, BRUGES, BELGIUM. 


Cuapter I. 


NATURAL SIGNS AS DISTINGUISHED FROM METHODICAL SIGNS. 


By the natural language of signs we mean the movements of 
the body, and particularly of the hands, which nature suggests 
to those who have no other means of expressing their thoughts, 
sentiments, and impressions. This is the language which the 
deaf and dumb acquire in their homes, and bring with them 
into the institutions destined expressly for them. But this 
language, like that of children in general, is very incomplete, 
and is developed only by education. It is brought to perfection 
in good establishments for the deaf and dumb, where the at- 
tempt is made as much as possible to preserve its original 
character by separating it from the artificial elements known as 
methodical signs. 

In order to understand in what the natural language of signs 
consists, it is necessary to have an idea of the signs which are 
prompted by nature. By distinguishing between the different 
systems we learn to know them better, and we adhere to the 
one that corresponds best to our proposed end. Methodical 


* Continued from page 87. 
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signs, as they are generally called, but to which the more pre- 
cise name of artificial signs is also applied, differ from natural 
signs in this: that they are founded upon spoken languages, 
and adapt themselves to the words and grammatical forms of 
these languages, while the natural signs have nothing in com- 
mon with verbal expressions. Methodical signs are as various 
in their forms as the spoken languages of different countries ; 
a fact which is illustrated in Belgium, where the French me- 
thodical signs and the Flemish methodical signs are incorpo- 
rated. The language of natural signs, on the contrary, in free- 
ing itself from the artificial forms of spoken languages, adapts 
itself to them all, and constitutes a universal tongue, which by 
use can at all times be brought to perfection. 

This language is superior to all others because it permits 
every one to find in nature an image that explains or expresses 
his thoughts and makes him understood by others, but it is 
inferior to words as regards intelligence, especially in the ex- 
pression of abstract ideas. 

There are degrees in the subordination of methodical signs 
to the expression of words. 

The lowest degree consists in entirely blending visible signs 
with words; this is called dactylology, and imitates by the 
movements of the fingers all the letters of a written word. 

The second degree consists in following word by word the 
articulated or written sentence by natural or conventional signs, 
joined with dactylology for greater clearness; these are the 
methodical signs. 

The third degree consists in following nature by the employ- 
ment of signs without confining one’s self to the construction 
of a verbal sentence, but having recourse to dactylology by em- 
ploying certain letters, particularly initials, joined to the signs. 
This system may be called dactylo-mimical. 

It must be understood that there are numerous subdivisions 
in these three systems; it is this that has caused it to be said 
that the institutions of the deaf and dumb, taken altogether, 
present the confusion of Babel. Though the same thing may 
be said of spoken languages, it is of the greatest importance to 
teach the deaf and dumb to write and articulate, without sup- 
pressing the natural language of signs. While the latter, as its 
name indicates, is the effort of nature, it requires study; and 
in order to facilitate its use, it is necessary to submit it to an 
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analysis. Even in nature you must have method, and it is not 
without reason that it has been said that nature and art ought 
to go hand in hand, and mutually sustain each other. 

In following this order of ideas we shall proceed to set forth 
certain principles necessary to guide us in the acquisition and 
use of the natural language of signs. This is particularly ne- 
cessary to those who hear and speak, who, from not having any 
need of signs to explain their thoughts, find it difficult to famil- 
iarize themselves with what is most natural in these signs. The 
use of words alienates the greater part of men living in society 
from nature. It is by reflection, by study, by analysis, and by 
method, that they must be brought back. 


Cuarpter II. 


NATURAL SIGNS CONSIDERED BY THEMSELVES AND UNDER THEIR DIF- 
FERENT FORMS. 

In considering the natural language of signs in itself, we see 
that it differs essentially from ordinary languages. In the lat- 
ter, thoughts are expressed, developed, and perfected by a com- 
bination of words that constitute a sentence; in the natural 
language of signs, thoughts are explained by a union of signs, 
the order of which nature indicates. The words of common 
phrases are invariably fixed by established rules; in mimic 
sentences, on the contrary, the signs themselves are variable, 
but are made clear, if necessary, by the addition of accessory 
signs completing each one of the principal signs. Nature is 
the first, and, we may say, the only law in the natural language 
of signs; in verbal language convention and usage dominate, 
and this fundamental principle we ought not to lose sight of 
when we study the natural language of signs. We shall see 
further on how and in what proportion custom intervenes in 
this language also. 

It results from what has been said that in natural signs there 
is a certain elasticity that allows of giving to each one an exten- 
sion that renders them more intelligible—a species of light that 
renders them more visible to the eyes of those to whom they 
are addressed. This expansion of the sign is enlarged or les- 
sened according to circumstances, and as much as is necessary 
to make it understood. Such is the elasticity or pliancy of 
naturai signs that they are divided— 

(1st.) Into developed signs and abridged signs. 
The more we make use of the natural language of signs the 
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more we are tempted to abridge them, preserving at the same 
time the natural foundation. This foundation is like the stem 
that suffices to let a botanist know of what species a tree is, 
but not so everybody. Persons who are in the habit of convers- 
ing among themselves in this language, as we see in the insti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb, content themselves with the 
abridged signs, and even seek to shorten them more and more 
by a tacit agreement. We see by this that convention inter- 
venes in a natural manner in the language of signs, and gives 
it the facility, the rapidity, and even, to a certain extent, the 
clearness of articulated languages. 

Thus the natural character is almost entirely lost to the eyes 
of the uninitiated, to whom the mimic language only becomes 
intelligible by natural signs, sufficiently developed. The con- 
vention of which we speak will be rendered clearer by the de- 
tails into which we are about to enter.* 

Convention takes a great part in the relation of ideas with 
each other, as regards purely intellectual relations, which are 
expressed by grammatical modifications in ordinary language, 
but which have scarcely ever corresponding signs in the natural 
language under consideration, and depend chiefly, in this re- 
spect, upon tacit convention established by usage. Thus the 
natural language of signs has neither article, pronoun, participle, 
nor passive voice. The participle, for example, is identical 
with the infinitive; the deaf-mute says, “ J tv love” for “ Iam 
loving.” The verb to de is nearly always understood, but not 
expressed. 

Pantomimic syntax, quite different from the syntax of spoken 
languages, proceeds, after the natural order of ideas, from the 
known to the unknown, by beginning with the dominant idea 
which is supposed to be the most known. We can readily see 
that such a discourse, to have all the volubility desirable, must 
depend in a great measure upon a conventional system, partic- 
ularly for those who are accustomed to explain themselves 
verbally or by writing in syllabic language. 

The suppression of grammatical inflections in the natural 
language of signs enters also into the system of abridged signs, 
becavse we can have recourse to arbitrary or methodical signs 


* See, as regards convention, my treatise, ‘‘De l’enseignement spécial 
des sourds-muets,” etc., p. 86 et seq. 
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to explain these inflections, as was done by the Abbé de l'Epée 
and the Abbé Sicard. 

It is clear that when the intelligence of the deaf-mute is 
developed by writing or articulation, abstract or purely intel- 
lectual ideas present the selves more easily to his senses in a 
conversation by natural signs than if they only had knowledge 
of the signs. This shows that writing and articulation should 
be united as much as possible with natural signs in the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb. 

Natural signs are divided (2d) into radical and derivative 
signs. 

The first, as the word indicates, serve for the composition of 
the second. This division, adopted by the Abbé de l’Epée, is 
founded upon the nature of language in general; but it has 
something vague in it when we apply it to the natural lan- 
guage of signs. However, as nature is fertile in imagery of all 
sorts, there is not an cbject nor an idea that cannot be rendered 
by several signs equally expressive. This is so true that two 
persons, deaf and dumb, meeting each other for the first time 
and having no other signs than those which nature has given 
them, hardly ever agree in these signs, but they understand 
each other without much difficulty, and finish, if left together 
for some time, by adopting the same signs. 

It results from this that what is a radical sign for one person 
is not alwaysso for another. This is especially true if we make 
the radical identical with the simple sign; that is to say, with 
the sign which expresses only one phase of the object it designs 
to explain. But the radical sign is not always simple; because 
we understand that a sign, however complex it may be, may 
enter into the composition of another sign yet more complex, 
and of which it forms a part of the root. Nevertheless, in gen- 
eral, the radical signs are simple signs. 

Signs are divided (3d) into indicative, imitative or configura- 
tive, operative, and expressive signs. The first of these indicate 
as directly as possible the object intended ; the second represent 
it by configurative drawing; the third refer to actions, and the 
fourth to facial expression. 

Lastly, signs are divided (4th) into simple and compound signs. 
This division is the most important because of the subdivision 
it contains. The first of these two classes, that of simple signs, 
embraces signs which express only one feature of the object 
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signified ; the second class embraces those which express several 
features, although these may often be abridged in practice, as 
we have already said. But in indicating only one feature of 
the object, the simple sign may have in itself more than one 
meaning; its simplicity has reference to the object signified, 
one feature only of which is expressed; for instance, when a 
part is taken for the whole, or recourse is had to one of the 
figures of rhetoric known as tropes, the use of which is very 
frequent in the sign-language. 


Cuapter ITI. 
TROPES USED IN THE LANGUAGE OF SIGNS. 


Tropes are figures which transfer words from their own 
natural signification to a figurative signification. The four 
principle tropes are Metaphor, Metonymy, Synecdoche, and 
Catachresis. 

I. Metaphor, which rests upon similarity, is an abridged 
comparison. It is immeasurably rich, and there is nothing, 
says Quintilian, that we cannot explain with its help. It sup- 
presses the term that binds together the objects compared; and 
in this respect seems made expressly for the sign-language, 
which knows no term to express this affinity. For instance, 
when we say, “Achilles is like a bounding lion,” we have a 
comparison; but when we say, with Homer, “Achilles is a 
bounding lion,” we have a metaphor. This is a very simple 
illustration, but we have chosen it because it is a real phrase 
of the sign-language; the deaf and dumb would say, “ Zion 
bounding Achilles.” They do not know that it is a figure of 
rhetoric, but like other children and uneducated persons in 
general, whose language is even more figurative than that of 
philosophers, they do not think they stray from the proper 
sense. 

II. Metonymy, which means changing of names, indicates a 
relation which can be very well expressed in speech, but which 
the sign-language generally only understands and does not 
express. 

It is so very common in ordinary discourse that there is 
scarcely any one who does not constantly make use of it uncon- 
sciously. The deaf and dumb have far stronger reasons for 
having recourse to it. To give an idea of its use, it suffices to 
say that metonymy employs— 

1. The cause for the effect, or the effect for the cause. 
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2. The sign for the thing signified, which in one sense applies 
to all the sign-language, but by which we mean rather the use 
of ordinary signs with an abstract signification, as, for instance, 
the sword for the military profession, the olive for peace, the 
tiara for the papacy. 

3. Metonymy employs the name of a place for the thing that 
is made in it. Localization is very frequent in the sign-lan- 
guage. The deaf-mute who says Nankin for the stuff manu- 
factured in that Chinese town, only borrows our own language, 
but if he takes the stuff for the town he will be equally well 
understood. 

4. Metonymy takes the thing containing for the thing con- 
tained, which is very natural for the deaf and dumb. 

5. Metonymy puts the abstract in the place of the concrete ; 
this is something the deaf-mute never does except when he has 
recourse to conventional signs. But nothing is more common 
with him than to substitute the concrete for the abstract. Thus 
he shows the teeth to indicate white, the lips to signify red, 
etc., etc. 

III. Synecdoche, that is to say, comprehension, is a trope by 
which we convey to the mind more or less than the word used 
signifies in its proper sense. It extends or limits the significa- 
tion of words, which is often an absolute necessity in the nat- 
ural language of signs. 

1. Synecdoche employs the genus for the species, or the spe- 
cies for the genus. For instance, to say «ater or liquid, the deaf- 
mute shows his saliva, having wet with it the tip of his fore- 
finger. But he goes still further, and has recourse to an exag- 
geration of this figure, in showing his flesh to indicate meat. 
This is catachresis, a trope of which we shall speak hereafter ; 
but he corrects the exaggeration by adding the sign of eating 
to show that it is flesh from the butcher's. 

2. By synecdoche one number is taken for another; for ex- 
ample, the singular for the plural; this is nearly always the case 
with the deaf-mute, owing to the signs having no grammatical 
inflections. 

3. Synecdoche puts a determined number for an undeter- 
mined, (for instance, thirty-six for any large number, as in the 
French idiom.) and therefore it is clearly a license we ought to 
permit to the deaf and dumb. 

4. The material of which a thing is made is taken for the 
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thing itself; as iron or steel for the sword, silver for money, etc., 
etc. The deaf-mute who attaches himself to the concrete which 
presents itself to his senses, often takes the thing for the mate- 
rial of which it is miade, or for that which resembles the material. 
Thus he will point to the earrings for the color yellow, which 
is that of gold ; he will even make use of this sign to distin- 
guish an individual woman, but then it is metonymy he makes 
use of rather than synecdoche—two figures which are some- 
times confounded with each other. 

5. The most frequent use of synecdoche consists in taking a 
part for the whole, or the whole for a part. We can easily 
imagine that the deaf and dumb are often obliged to confine 
themselves to the use of a sign expressive of part of an object 
only for the object itself. The roof is for him the house; the 
Jace of a person is the person, whose sex he distinguishes by 
the beard for the man and the long hair for the woman. 

6. When orators and poets substitute the present for the 
past, and sometimes for the future, they use one part of time 
for another: that is to say, they have recourse to synecdoche. 
The same liberty ought to be permitted to the deaf-mute, pro- 
vided there is no ambiguity in doing so, which depends upon 
the formation of the whole of the sentence. 

7. Lastly, we have antonomasia, a species of synecdoche, 
which consists in putting a common for a proper name, or a 
proper for a common name. The Greeks say the orator for 
Demosthenes, the poet for Homer, etc. This figure is very 
common in the natural language of signs, because proper names 
can seldom be explained by signs. For this reason the deaf 
and dumb have the habit of designating persons by their dis- 
tinctive qualities, or even by their bodily defects. 

IV. Catachresis is an abuse or an exaggeration of the other 
tropes, as above observed. It applies particularly to metaphor. 
Thus the French say, “aller a cheval sur wn baton,” (to ride on 
horseback upon a stick.) It is by application of this same 
trope that the deaf-mute indicates: the horse, by placing the first 
and second fingers of the right hand astride the first finger of 
the left hand, showing by the motion of the hands thus inter- 
laced the movements of the horse, which he characterizes still 
better, if necessary, by kicking with his heels, describing at the 
same time the flowing mane of this noble animal. Here we 
have a developed sign, which is generally abridged when the 
clearness of the sign-phrase permits it. 
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We see by these tropes how far the sign-language can depend 
upon nature. It finds even the means of raising itself to the 
beautiful; for if tropes are the principal source of beauty in 
poetry and oratory, as all treatises on rhetoric teach, it is evi- 
dent that the sign-language can also assume an esthetic char- 
acter, and elevate itself to the heights of poetry and eloquence 
by an appropriate choice of natural signs, which are no other 
than figurative language, as will be more clearly seen by the 
detailed study we are about to enter into. This explains why 
the ancients made a special art of gesture and pantomime. 


Cuapter IV. 
SIMPLE AND COMPOUND SIGNS. 

The examination of simple and compound signs will show 
how nature reveals herself under forms drawn in a literal or in 
a figurative sense. These forms constitute special classes, of 
each of which we shall give a few signs, as examples. Each 
class thus contains the generating principle of signs of the 
same sort, whether simple or compound.* 

The classification of signs facilitates their formation, and 
renders them more intelligible. It is on this account that the 
Chinese divide the 40,000 signs or characters of their written 
language into classes, each one of which has a sign which they 
call the eye, the key, or the radical of that class.t In the classes. 
we speak of here, it is not a radical sign which predominates in 
the formation of signs of each class, but a generating principle 
from which they take their source. From the examples to be 
given of each class we shall be able to understand the manner 
of producing all signs of the same class, just as the key to the 
Chinese characters makes their signification clear to us, and 
renders their formation comparatively easy. 


A.—Srmpte Sirens. 


Simple signs are those which show only one phase of the 
object signified. The following are the principal forms which 
they take: 

1. They indicate or represent the object described. 

2. They draw the outline of the object. 


*See upon this subject Kruse, Reich, and other Germans; especially 
C. Oehlwein, in his treatise, ‘‘ Natiirliche Zeichensprache.” 

+ See the appendix to my little treatise on China, where the Chinese 
language is compared with the language of signs, 
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3. They imitate the state or the action. 

4. They point out the contact we have with the object, or the 
manner of using it. 

5. They show the parts taken for the whole, or particular 
features taken for all the features. 

6. They describe the manner in which an object is produced 
or prepared. 

7. They point out the place where the object is to be found, 
either according to its nature or as a general rule. 

8. They show the effect, the result, the influence, and the 
moral impression of the object. 

The following signs, chosen from these eight classes, will 
show how the signs cf each class or species must be formed. 

1. Indication or representation of the object to be described. 

This is the indicative sign of which we have before spoken. 
Examples: 

The present is indicated by making a natural sign with the 
hands, as much as to say, “ J am here.” 

The future, by directing the right hand open in front of you, 
as if to open for yourself a passage. 

The past, by carrying the hand a little back, without quite 
passing the head. 

In these examples space is made use of to express time, a 
place being indicated for the thing which is represented as oc- 
curring. This is, as we have before seen, a species of meto- 
nymy; vague, it is true, but nevertheless drawn from nature, 
as is proved by the use of this trope in spoken languages. 

The most simple kind of sign is that of members, which are 
made naturally by the fingers. It answers to the exact mean- 
ing of words, and has nothing figurative. 

Humidity is represented in different ways, as is nearly every- 
thing that relates to the senses; but there is no sign more 
natural than that which consists in slightly wetting the tip of 
the finger with saliva. In doing so, the species is made use of 
for the genus, by synecdoche, and the meaning is understood 
by every one. 

Height is expressed by raising the hand and looking up- 
wards. 

Depth, by the same double action in the contrary direction. 
This sign, although formed by two movements, is considered 
simple, because it only applies to one phase of the object ex- 
emplified, viz., the direction in space. 
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In the same manner distance is indicated by lifting the right 
hand with the palm outwards, and pushing it from you. 

For intelligence, strike the forehead with the tip of the fin- 
ger; for a learned man, add to this a penetrating look. 

For ignorance, or an ignorant person, the same sign, fol- 
lowed by a sign of negation. 

For strength, raise the closed hands, then lower them, as it 
were, with great force. 

Blindness is shown by putting the first and middle fingers 
upon the closed eyes. 

For deaf-mutism, stop the ear and the mouth successively 
with the fore-finger. This indication, which is an abridged 
sign, is sufficient; but it can be rendered more effective by 
adding a movement of the lips, accompanied by a sign of nega- 
tion, which indicates clearly the privation of speech. 

We see by these examples that indicative gesture is the gen- 
erative principle which serves to form a great number of signs. 
It is the same with the following classes. 

2. The second form of simple signs consists in drawing the 
outlines of the object, and generally a part of the object like- 
wise. The imitative or configurative sign belongs to this class. 
When we represent only one part of the outline of the object, 
we use synecdoche. The representation. whether complete or 
incomplete, may also be referred to metaphor, which is an 
abridged comparison, and in the sign-language is an imitation 
traced in space. 

Thus, to designate house or habitation, we unite the two open 
hands in the form of A, which represents the outline of the 
roof, (representing a part for the whole,) as if to say, “ The 
object resembles this representation.” But the connection 
between the two terms of the comparison is understood, and 
the representation is taken for the whole of the house. Certain 
authors insist that this is another figure rather than metaphor, 
viz., that of onomatopeia, which in spoken languages is the 
sound taken for the name of the thing, and consequently, in the 
sign-language, would be a feature of resemblance for the thing 
signified. But onomatopeeia, taken in this sense, would be 
much more general than metaphor, and what these acthors 
really say is, that all pantomimic language is only a continual 
onomatopoeia of movement. 

By a similar process, a city is expressed by making several 
times the sign of house, and adding that of great. 
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By a similar imitative sign, a tree is represented by opening 
the fore and middle fingers of the hand, and then applying 
the thumb, gently moving them upwards and downwards. 

The sign for forest is the same as that for tree several 
times repeated, in the same way as the signs for town and house 
correspond. 

Imitative signs, as we see, are very numerous in the sign-lan- 
guage. But this imitation is not limited to the outline or ex- 
terior of objects; it extends also to the qualities of persons and 
things, as we shall see in the following class. 

3. Imitation of the condition or of the action. 

(1.) Imitation of the condition or state of being. 

Under this form come almost all our designations of great- 
ness and measure. In the sign-language there is no point of 
absolute greatness. 

The deaf and dumb indicate great and small by spreading 
or lifting the hands, more or less, according to the object, with 
a corresponding expression of the countenance. 

For long, draw, as it were, a string away from the left hand 
with the thumb and forefinger of the right. 

For short, reverse the action of long, or approach the hands 
toward each other to indicate shrinking. 

For hollow, imitate the hollow with the left hand, and intro- 
- duce the fingers of the right, as if to sound the depth. 

For thin or meagre, with the thumb and forefinger imitate 
the hollow cheeks. 

For smooth or even, pass the palm of the right hand softly 
and firmly over the left. 

For stiff, imitate the stiffness of the arms and fingers. 

For full, pass the palm of the right hand over the thumb 
and forefinger of the closed left hand. 

For yes and no, the natural signs of bowing or cannes the 
head in affirmation or negation are‘understood by everybody. 

For dream, make the signs of sleep and thought, or the sign 
of sleep, by resting the head upon the palm of the left hand, at 
the same time with the right hand tracing figures in the air 
before the closed eyes. . 

(2.) Imitation of the action, or of activity in connection with 
the object. 

Most of the ideas which we explain by verbs come under this 
category, but in the sign-language these verbs become, if neces- 
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sary, substantives, adjectives, etc. It is the general meaning of 
the sentence, its relation and context, which establishes the dis- 
tinction. 

Thus, the sign of dreaming, given above, may indicate the 
condition or the action, according to circumstances. 

The same may be said regarding the signs for walking, eat- 
ing, drinking, working, and nearly all the other verbs. More- 
over, the natural sign for action, joined to that which expresses 
high or low, inside or out, ete., explains at once the direction in 
its divers senses. All these are imitative when we imitate the 
action, as in eat, drink, ete.; or they are operative when we 
really perform the action, as in the last examples, where the ges- 
ture becomes operative, and even sometimes expressive. If we 
indicate the person who is performing the action we naturally 
make use of the indicative sign, which is joined to one or the 
other of the preceding signs. When there is imitation the sign 
is naturally metaphorical, as we have seen above. 

4. The contact we have with the object, or the manner of 
using it. 

This is a relation based upon metonymy. Examples: 

For ice, show the contact with it by sliding or skating, then 
at the same time indicate the smooth surface by rapidly passing 
the right hand across the palm of the left. 

For break or breaking, break an imaginary needle, and look 
at the two parts as if aware of having separated them. 

For empty, rinse a glass, and turn it up, to show that it con- 
tains no liquid, not even at the bottom. 

There are many other ways of expressing the same things, 
but that of contact is often the most expeditious, if not the 
most natural, and it is necessary to mention it were it only to 
show the richness and fecundity of the language of signs. 

The wse made of a thing for the thing itself arises from me- 
tonymy, and is of frequent occurrence in the sign-language. 
Examples : 

Mirror. Act as if looking in the looking-glass, formed by 
the hand; arrange the hair, etc. 

Chair. Act as if taking a chair to sit down. 

Salt. Actas if taking some salt with the thumb and finger 
of the right hand and sprinkling it on the back of the left hand. 

Sand. In the same manner act as if taking the sand up with 
the fingers and sprinkling it on the ground. 
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A fly. Act the manner of catching it on the back of the left 
hand with the right. You may also add the sign for black. 

Potatoes. Act the manner of peeling them after having taken 
them from the ground. 

Tobacco. The act of taking a pinch of snuff or smoking, as 
the case may be.* 

Thimble. The action of putting it on the finger. 

Stairs. Imitate with the hands the action of going up. To 
make it more clear you might add the sign of wood. 

Boots. Act the manner of putting them on. 

Knife, scissors, stick, and a great many other objects, are 
given in the same manner by imitating their use or some act 
connected therewith. 

In all these cases we have metonymy, which often consists in 
a simple co-relation, as when to say a, /ittle we strike the nail of 
the thumb against the tip of the forefinger of the right hand. 
In doing this there is no use of any actual thing, but there is a 
representation of making as little use as possible of the small- 
est thing. This co-relation is understood by the deaf and 
dumb, who translate it by /ittle, or sometimes by small. It is, 
moreover, a natural sign, for it is frequently used by those who 
hear and speak. 

5. One part taken for the whole, or particular signs made to 

s represent all the signs of an object. 

This class has reference to synecdoche, according to the defi- 
nition which we have already given of this trope. This class 
must necessarily be very extensive, for it is very difficult, and 
almost always impossible, to express by signs all the parts of 
persons and things. 

For ox, we imitate the horns by extending the little fingers 
while we close the rest, holding the hands on either side of the 
head while we press the thumbs on the forehead. In addition, 
we may designate the sex by means of catachresis, by taking off 
the hat—an action which signifies man, and hence male. 

Sheep. Use the sign for shearing, to indicate the wool. To 
render it more clear, imitate the nose or snout by placing the 
fore and middle fingers under the chin in the form of (A, and 
drawing them gently forward. 

Ass. Imitate the long ears of the animal. 


* For American readers, alas! the author ought to add the actions of 
chewing and spitting. —Hd. Annals, 
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Special signs made to represent all the signs of an object are 
as the parts of this object, and belong to the category of synec- 
doche. 

Thus, for lightning, we trace in the air, with the forefinger, 
the rapid zigzag, and to make it still more intelligible add an 
appearance of being dazzled. 

Thunder. Represent the shock produced, which is done by 
lifting the closed hands, bringing them down quickly, and agi- 
tating them violently. 

Old age. Make signs of wrinkles in the face or forehead, or 
else bend the body a little, and rest, as it were, tremblingly 
upon a stick. 

It is also by particular signs that the deaf-mute represents 
not only persons, but species. Thus, plants are for him that 
which grows; flowers, that which we smell; fishes, that which 
swims, etc., ete. It is thus that he passes from the concrete to 

‘the abstract, and this abstraction, which applies to the kind, is 
easily understood. 

In the examples just given growth is expressed by raising the 
hands by degrees, a sign which is generally particularized by 
adding to it that of earth, green, or leaves. 

For smelling, we perform the natural action which expresses 
smelling. 

The swimming of the fish is imitated by the movement of 
the hands tracing the winding movements of the fish. 

6. How an object is produced or prepared. 

We here have metonymy representing the cause for the effect. 
Examples : 

For wine, appear to squeeze out the juice of grapes, which is 
done by taking, as it were, a bunch in the left hand and picking 
out the seeds with the right; or else imitate the action of un- 
corking a bottle. 

Coffee. Imitate the action of grinding.the berry. 

Gruel. Stir with the right hand the contents of an imagi- 
nary saucepan, which is represented by the hollow of the left 
hand. This last sign may be rendered clearer by imitating the 
action of raising a spoon to the mouth; the two preceding 
ones by imitating the action of drinking, either from a glass or 
a cup, according to the object, whether coffee or wine. How- 
ever, the abridged sign is generally sufficient. 

7. The place where the object is to be found, either according 
to its nature or as a general rule. 
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Here we have again the application of metonymy. Examples: 

White is expressed by indicating a white object, or by show- 
ing the teeth and touching them with the tip of the forefinger. 
For black, we show the eyebrows in the same manner; for red, 
the lips; for blue, the clouds; for yellow, the earrings, which 
are generally of gold; for gray, the hair or the beard of an old 
man, ete. 

If there is a question of dress we show the part of the body 
for which it is required. The dress, the trowsers, the stockings, 
etc., are thus shown in a manner easy and natural. 

The use of metonymy, by which the place where a person 
resides is taken for the person, is as frequent in the sign-lan- 
guage as in spoken languages. Thus, what more simple and 
natural than to take the Heavens for Him who inhabits them; 
the name of the country or the town for those who dwell there- 
in; Rome or the Vatican for the Pope; the Tuileries for the 
sovereign of France? 

But this trope sometimes requires a boldness which forces 
the mind to pass through several subordinate abstractions to 
an exaggeration that has nothing offensive in it, but on the 
contrary pleases by the surprise it causes, and which forms a 
true catachresis. 

Thus, to explain Jesus Christ, the deaf and dumb indicate 
successively, in the palm of each hand with the middle finger 
of the other, the place where His hands were pierced. This 
place is taken by abstraction for the wounds, the wounds by a 
second abstraction for the body which received them, and the 
body by a third abstraction for the sacred person of the Sa- 
viour. 

In the same manner Catholic deaf-mutes represent our Blessed 
Lady with the open hands to indicate the graces which God 
bestowed upon her, with power to communicate them to man 
on earth. 

This abstraction is not only natural, but it has something 
poetical, which charms the eyes and the senses. Further on 
we shall examine more fully the affinity of the sign-language 
with poetical beauties. 

8. The effect, result, influence, and moral impression of the 
object. 

In this class are specially comprised the substantives, adjec- 
tives, and verbs which express the disposition and impressions 
of the soul. 
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The expressive gesture or sign dominates here, as might be 
supposed. It is generally the effect for the cause, by meto- 
nymy, which is expressed. 

Thus, to say dear, love, lovely, we place one or both hands 
upon the heart with an analogous expression, 7. ¢., with a look 
which expresses affection. The degrees are indicated by sec- 
ondary natural signs. 

Gay, we express by the vivacity of the hands, the body, and 
particularly of the eyes. 

Good. Place the fingers on the mouth, with a look of satis- 
faction. 

Bad. Act as if brushing something from the side of the 
mouth, with an expression of discontent. 

Eusy. Blow gently on the palm of the right hand, with an 
analogous expression, or make a lively movement with the two 


_ hands, with a corresponding look. 


Difficult. Feign a laborious effort, as if lifting a great weight, 
or screw the joint of the forefinger against the forehead, with a 
look as though it were not possible to penetrate it. 

Stiff, Mimic the action of trying to bend an inflexible ob- 
ject, with a contraction of the muscles of the hands and eyes, 
shaking the head. 

Flexible. Act as if bending something easily in divers ways. 

Ill. Feel the pulse, with an analogous look. 

The examples above cited are sufficient to explain this cate- 
gory of signs. 

This class, as well as the others, includes simple signs, which 
are like branches of the same tree. They can be extended, as 
we see, since we have only given for each one a few examples, 
to illustrate the manner of their germination. The eight classes 
or categories which we have just enumerated are all specified, 
as we have seen, by respective forms more or less different. We 
might add others if we chose to penetrate more deeply the va- 
rious changes presented by the elements from which the signs 
emanate. But in studying the nature of these elements it would 
be seen that there would be no difficulty in reducing them to 
the simple signs which dominate in each of the eight classes 
above described. The same may be said of the classes of com- 
pound signs which follow; they resemble simple signs, but are 
of course more complicated. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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DEAF-MUTE INSTRUCTION IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 


BY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, PH. D., LL. D., WASHINGTON. 


Tue establishment of the first school for deaf-mutes in Great 
Britain may be ascribed to the influence of a work published in 
1653, by Dr. John Wallis. 

Dr. Wallis was Savilian Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Oxford, and not only devised a system of teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb, but achieved marked success in the 
task of instruction, exhibiting two of his pupils, Popham and 
Whalley, in the presence of King Charles the Second, as early 
as 1662. 

An account of his mode of instruction appeared in the “ Phi- 
losophical Transactions” of 1670, attracting much attention, 
but leading to no immediate practical results. 

Ninety years later, however, this exposition of Wallis’s labors 
fell into the hands of a merchant of Leith, wk had a deaf-mute 
son, and so engaged the interest of the father that he deter- 
mined to secure the establishment of a school in which his son 
might be taught. 

It was through the urgency of this Leith merchant that 
Thomas Braidwood was induced to open a school for the dumb 
in Edinburgh in the year 1760. 

The name of Braidwood is one that appears not infrequently 
in Scottish history, members of the family having been distin- 
guished for activity and influence in Church and State for many 
generations; and such was the standing and success of this 
teacher of mutes that much public attention was attracted to 
his work. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, during his journey to the Hebrides, in 
1773, visited the school of Braidwood, and, being impressed 
with the novelty and importance of the undertaking, wrote of 
it as follows, in the well-known account of his journey: 

“There is one subject of philosophical curiosity to be found 
in Edinburgh, which no other city has to show: a college of 
the deaf and dumb, who are taught to speak, to read, to write, 
and to practise arithmetic, by a gentleman whose name is Braid- 
wood. The number which attends him is, I think, about twelve, 
whom he brings together into a little school and instructs ac- 
cording to their several degrees of proficiency. 


“T do not mean to mention the instruction of the deaf as new. 
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Having been first practised upon the son of a Constable of Spain, 
it was afterwards cultivated with much emulation in England, 
by Wallis and Holder, and was lately professed by Mr. Baker, 
who once flattered me with hopes of seeing his method pub- 
lished. How far any former teachers have succeeded it is not 
easy to know; the improvement of Mr. Braidwood’s pupils is 
wonderful. They not only speak, write, and understand what 
is written, but if he that speaks looks towards them, and mod- 
ifies his organs by distinct and full utterance, they know so well 
what is spoken that it is an expression scarcely figurative to 
say they hear with the eye. That any have attained to the 
power, mentioned by Burnet, of feeling sounds by laying a hand 
on the speaker’s mouth, I know not; but I have seen so much 
that I can believe more; a single word, or a short sentence, I 
think, may possibly be so distinguished. 

“Tt will be readily supposed by those who consider this sub- 
ject that Mr. Braidwood's scholars spell a:curately. Orthog- 
raphy is vitiated, among such as learn first to speak and then 
to write, by imperfect notions of the relation between letters 
and vocal utterance ; but to these students every character is 
of equal importance, for letters are to them not symbols of 
names but of things; when they write, they do not represent a 
sound, but delineate a form. 

“This school I visited, and found some of the scholars wait- 
ing for their master, whom they are said to receive, at his en- 
trance, with smiling countenances and sparkling eyes—delighted 
with the hope of new ideas. One of the young ladies had her 
slate before her, on which I wrote a question, consisting of three 
figures to be multipliea by two figures. She looked upon it, 
and, quivering her fingers in a manner which I thought very 
pretty, but of which I knew not whether it was art or play, 
multiplied the sum regularly in two lines, observing the deci- 
mal place; but did not add the two lines together, probably 
disdaining so easy an operation. I pointed at the place where 
the sum total should stand, and she noted it with such expedi- 
tion as seemed to show that she had it only to write. 

“Tt was pleasing to see one of the most desperate of human 
calamities capable of so much help; whatever enlarges hope 
wili exalt courage; after having seen the deaf taught arith- 
metic, who would be afraid to cultivate the Hebrides?” 


Sir Walter Scott, in the “ Heart of Mid-Lothian,” gives the 
name of “ Dumbiedikes ” to one of his characters. This pecu- 
liar appellation, selected as descriptive of the taciturn character 
of the imaginary owner, is the name by which the house con- 
taining Mr. Braidwood'’s school, bordering on the King’s Park, 
in Edinburgh, was popularly known. 

In the year 1783 this school was removed to Hackney, near 
London, and there its founder maintained it until his death, 
which occurred in 1806. 
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For ten years thereafter the Institution continued to exist 
under the management of the widow Braidwood and her grand- 
children, and from its corps of instructors went out several to 
assume the management of new institutions which were coming 
into life in various parts of the kingdom. 

In 1792, fourteen years before the death of the elder Braid- 
wood, Dr. Joseph Watson, his nephew and assistant, had been 
made the first principal of the London Asylum, just then estab- 
lished ; in 1810, his grandson, John, took charge of an institu- 
tion newly opened in Edinburgh ; in 1814 another grandson, a 
namesake of his grandfather, was appointed head-master of an 
institution founded near Birmingham two years before, and in 
1812 John was succeeded at Edinburgh by Mr. R. Kinniburgh, 
who had been an assistant at Hackney. 

To the Braidwood family the honor evidently belongs of hav- 
ing made the general education of the deaf and dumb a prac- 
tical measure in the British Empire—a boon of untold value to 
those participating in its benefits. 

No meed of praise is, however, to be accorded to the Braid- 
woods for humanity, philanthropy, or disinterc sted benevolence. 
On the contrary, their work, effective and important though it 
was, appears to have been purely of a business nature. And 
further, the record of their labors makes it painfully evident 
that they were determined ta secure the practice of their art as 
a family monopoly, and to derive from it as much pecuniary ad- 
vantage as it could possibly be made to yield. 

In proof of this may be instanced their refusal te impart in- 
struction to the elder Dr. Gallaudet when, in 1815, he was seek- 
ing to fit himself for the direction of the pioneer institution in 
America. 

Mr. Braidwood, of Birmingham, having consulted with his 
mother and other friends, gave a decided negative to Dr. Gal- 
laudet’s application, assigning as a reason that his brother 
Thomas was in America, (whither he had gone to act as a private 
tutor in a wealthy Virginian family,) and could probably do all 
that was necessary for the deaf and dumb in that part of the 
world. 

In further proof of the illiberality of this family the fact is 
recorded that, in 1811, Mr. and Mrs. Braidwood, of Hackney, 
entered into a contract to instruct Mr. Kinniburgh, (who after- 
wards took charge of the Edinburgh school,) upon condition 
that he would not communicate the secret, directly or indirectly, 
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to any individual for the space of seven years—placing him 
under a penalty of one thousand pounds sterling. 

Not only did the indulgence of this selfish spirit on the part 
of the Braidwoods operate in retarding the work of Dr. Gal- 
laudet, but it delayed the establishment of the first institution in 
Ireland, the trustees of which were ready to begin their work in 
1816. 

Unable to find a competent master for the new school, which 
was located near Dublin, the managers applied to Dr. Watson, 
of the London Asylum. He declined to give up any of his as- 
sistants or to teach a new master. 

A similar application showed that Mr. Braidwood, of Birming- 
ham, was equally unwilling to lend a helping hand to Ireland ; 
and, on inquiry at Edinburgh, the obstacle of the bond to Mrs. 
Braidwood was encountered, as in the case of Dr. Gallaudet. 

It was not until 1819 that the limitations of this singular con- 
tract expired, and the advance which speedily followed in the 
extension of educational privileges to the deaf and dumb of 
Great Britain and Ireland affords material for sad reflections. 

During the fifty-nine years that deaf-mute instruction in the 
British Isles was a monopoly of the Braidwoods, but three in- 
stitutions of a public character were established, and the man- 
agers of these were under bonds to abstain from extending a 
knowledge of their art. 

But within twelve years from the expiration of the Kinniburgh 
bond, which may be considered as the death of the Braidwood 
monopoly, eight new schools sprang into existence—two in 
Scotland, two in Ireland, and four in England—reaching in 
their beneficent ministration all portions of the United Kingdom. 

To other names than that of Braidwood must be accorded 
the honor of having labored from motives of disinterested be 
nevolence in behalf of the children of silence of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and most distinguished among these is that of 
Rey. John Townsend, a minister of the Congregational order in 
London. 

This gentleman, not noted for eloquence or profundity as a 
preacher, was active and prominent in many works of a philan- 
thropic nature, having much to do with the formation of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the Religious Tract Society, 
and the London Missionary Society. 

Accidentally making the acquaintance of a Mrs. C——, whose 
deaf-mute son had attended Mr. Braidwood’s school for about 
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ten years, Mr. Townsend became deeply interested in the boy, 
and was greatly surprised at his attainments. 

The expense of procuring this child’s education at Mr. Braid- 
wood’s school was about seven thousand five hundred dollars. 
His mother, moved with sympathy for the many suffering a like 
affliction with her son, whose means were wholly inadequate for 
such an outlay, urged Mr. Townsend to attempt the establish- 
ment of a school for deaf-mutes that might be accessible to the 
poor. 

On the first of June, 1792, the first subscriptions were se- 
cured, and shortly the enterprise had advanced sufficiently to 
warrant the publication of a pruspectus in the 7%mes and 
Morning Chronicle. The services of Dr. Watson were next 
secured as instructor, and on the 14th of November of the same 
year the school was opened with four pupils. 

Mr. Townsend's most prominent co-laborers in the work of 
engaging public attention in behalf of the new Institution were 
Mr. Henry Thornton, a gentleman distinguished for his philan- 
thropy, and Rev. Henry Cox Mason, rector of Bermondsey. 
When the former was asked to aid the undertaking, he hesitated, 
saying, that “as he had never seen a deaf and dumb child he 
thought the number would be too small to form the projected 
institution,” and the latter at first “smiled at the undertaking 
as romantic.” Both, however, became deeply interested in the 
work, Mr. Thornton assuming the office of treasurer of the 
society and Mr. Mason the secretaryship. 

During the years 1808, 1809, 1810, Mr. Townsend made sev- 
eral journeys into different parts of England, involving more 
than five thousand miles of travel, preaching about one hundred 
and fifty special sermons in behalf of his favorite charity. 

As a practical result of these labors he had the satisfaction of 
securing as an endowment for the Institution six thousand 
pounds, this forming the nucleus: of a fund which has since 
risen to about two hundred thousand pounds. 

Mr. Townsend retained his active interest in the management 
of the Institution up to the time of his death, which occurred in 
1826. A statue, erected soon after his death, perpetuates his 
memory within the walls of the Institution. 

The number of institutions for deaf-mutes in Great Britain 
and Ireland has now risen to about thirty, in which education is 
afforded to more than two thousand pupils. 

A peculiar feature of these British institutions is the manner 
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of their support. The stigma of pauperism attaches to all deaf- 
mutes whose friends have not the means of sustaining and edu- 
cating them away from home; and the institutions are regarded 
as charities, existing only through the free-will offerings of the 
benevolent. 

A reference to the annual reports of the British schools reveals 
the existence of a complicated system of associations, organized 
for the purpose of spreading through many communities appeals 
for the assistance of the charitable. 

No recognition whatever has ever been made by the Royal 
Government of the claims of the deaf and dumb upon the State 
for education,* and the only action in any manner according the 
assistance of public funds to the education of the deaf and dumb 
is a law authorizing, but not requiring, the guardians of the 
poor to pay for the support of pauper children in established 
institutions a sum not greater than would be required to main- 
tain such children in the workhouse—leaving, therefore, the 
expense of their tuition still to be met by private charity. 

The census report for 1871 gives the number of deaf and 
dumb in Great Britain and Ireland as 19,237, and of these only 
1,979 were reported as being in school, whereas at least one- 
sixth, or 3,206, should be under instruction at one time. 

For these defects and deficiencies in the general work of deaf- 
mute instruction in the British Empire those who have devoted 
their lives to the teaching of the deaf and dumb are not to be 
held responsible. 

- Many of these, in addition to constant labor within the walls 
of their respective institutions, have done much to instruct the 
public mind and excite general interest with regard to the deaf 
and dumb by means of articles in newspapers and periodicals ; 
among which nothing more important or influential has recently 
appeared than the article on the Deaf’ and Dumb in the revised 
edition of Chambers’ Cyclopedia, by Dr. David Buxton, of Liv- 
erpool, well known in America by his many contributions to the 
literature of his profession, his long and successful management 
of the Liverpool School for the Deaf and Dumb, and—to those 
who have had the good fortune to call upon him in England—by 
a most generous hospitality to his American con/réres. 


* It is a cause for congratulation that recent action has been taken by 
the Government in the direction of providing for the education of the deaf 
and dumb. See the last number of the Annals, p. 130. 
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THE ORIGIN OF DEAF-MUTE EDUCATION IN 
FINLAND.* 


BY PASTOR C. H. ALOPHUS, ABO, FINLAND. 


In the report of Director Borg, of the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind at Manilla, near Stockholm, 
Sweden, for the school year 1872-’73, it is mentioned that the 
first man in the northern countries of Europe known to have 
occupied himself in teaching the deaf and dumb was Mr. Abra- 
ham Argillander, superintendent of the Nitre Works at Oester- 
botten. In the year 1762 he presented to the Academy of 
Sciences of Stockholm a paper, entitled “ Experiments in Teach- 
ing Mutes to Read and Speak,” which was afterwards published 
as a supplement to a work by the keeper of the archives, Nils 
Rosen von Rosenstein, “ A Treatise on the Diseases of Children,” 
3d edition, Stockholm, 1771. 

Mr. Argillander’s pupil was a youth named Wolfgang Henric 
Helsingius, born November 30, 1749, son of the Pastor Henric 
Helsingius, and his wife Catharine, née Fant, of Idensalmi. 
Wolfgang, who was the youngest of seven children, had been 
deaf since two years old, and was also dumb; but under Mr. 
Argillander’s direction he had in a short time acquired facility 
in reading plainly, as well writing as print, in repeating what 
he perceived on a speaker's lips, in writing what he had said 
himself and what he saw others saying, and, moreover, in speak- 
ing and understanding short sentences and conversations. ‘ 

In the registers of the church at Idensalmi there is found 
nothing more recorded about Wolfgang than his name and the 
day of his birth, as well as those of his parents, brothers, and 
sisters. Moreover, according to Mr. Borg, there is no mention 
whether Argillander ever had more than this one pupil. 

Although thus, about the same time that those illustrious 
men, Charles Michel de l'Epée in France and Samuel Heinicke 
in Germany, appeared as the founders of the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb, each in his own country, Finland also could 


* From the Report of the Institutions for Deaf-Mutes in Finland for the 
years 1872-73 and 1873-74. The translation was made by the late Mr. Al- 
bert L. Jensen, of New York, for Mr. H. W. Syle, foreign editor of the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, by whom it was revised for the Annals. An abstract 


of it appeared in the Journal of May 20, 1875. 
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boast of a commencement in the same species of education, yet 
one hundred years passed after the time of Argillander before 
it was resumed. Its second founder was a deaf-mute, Karl 
Oskar Malm, who, after having gone through the Institution at 
Manilla with the highest distinction, opened a private school for 
his similarly-afflicted fellow-creatures in Borga, his own home. 

How the education of the deaf and dumb in Finland devel- 
oped, partly during and partly after Malm’s lifetime, up to the 
position in which it now stands, is shown in the paper presented 
at the dedication of the public Institution for Deaf-Mutes at 
Borga, on the 29th of April, 1863, by the Sub-Dean A. F. Bor- 
enius, who is still living, and still an active friend of the deaf 
and dumb; also in the pamphlet, “A Few Words about the 
Teaching of Deaf-Mutes in the School for that Class at Kuopio,” 
dated May 28, 1868, by A. G. Borg, a benevolent protector of 
these unfortunates; and in a report by the directors of the 
present schools in Finland presented at the Congress of Edu- 
cators (including those of the deaf and dumb, of the blind, and 
of the feeble-minded) at Copenhagen, in 1872, which is contained 
in vol. vi, numbers 3 and 4, of the Copenhagen periodical, 
“The Northern Journal cf Schools for the Deaf and Dumb, the 
Blind, and the Feeble-minded,” edited by J. Moldenhauer, di- 
rector of the Royal Institution for the Blind, and J. Keller, 
director of the Articulation School for Deaf-Mutes. 

Those who wish to obtain a more perfect knowledge of the 
history of deaf-mute education in Finland, from its origin up 
to the summer of 1872, can do so from the above-named jour- 
nal, and from the periodical reports which, according to an act 
of the Senate adopted March 7, 1873, are to be published every 
second year by the director of the Institution at Abo, giving 
all necessary information about the schools for deaf-mutes in 
Finland, commencing in 1872. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Das Taubstummen-Bildungswesen in Preussen. Von C. W. 
Sarcert, Geheimer Regierungsrath und General-Inspector 
des Taubstummenwesens. Berlin: Verlag der Expedition 
des Taubstummenfreundes. 1875. 4to., pp. 60. 


This comprehensive account of the state of deaf-mute educa- 
tion in Prussia, which was published during 1874 and the first 
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part of 1875 in the form of supplements to the Berlin 7aub- 
stummenfreund, and is now sold in book form for the benefit 
of the proposed hospital for deaf-mutes in that city, is identical 
in some respects with the author's Report upon the same sub- 
ject made in 1856, a translation of which by Mr. Talbot, then 
of the Ohio and now of the Iowa Institution, was published in 
the Annals, vol. ix, p. 193, and vol. x, p. 1. The arrangement, 
however, is different, some topics are treated with more and 
others with less minuteness, and the statistics and other infor- 
mation are brought down to the present time. 

The number of deaf-mutes in Prussia according to the last 
census (1871) was 24,488, of whom 6,501 were between the ages 
of seven and sixteen. Of the latter, 2,250 were in institutions 
for the deaf and dumb, 1,406 were attending common schools, 
and 2,845 were without any instraction whatever. 

The following statistics of the institutions of Prussia are for 
the year 1874: 


LocaTIon. NAME OF PRINCIPAL. 


a 
2 
= 


Prussia Proper: 
K6nigsberg 1817... 
1873... 
Braunsberg ibe 1844... 
Angerburg 18838... 
Marienburg 3 1833... 
1870... 
1873... 


Nr 


1788... 


1839... 
1861... 
| 1865... 
Lauenburg | 1867... 
Stralsund 1837... 


bo oto 


1831... 
Schneidemiihl 1872... 

Silesia: 
Breslau 1821...) 135 
Liegnitz 1831...| 46 
Ratibor 1836...) 99 


Halberstadt Aeplinius 28...| 53 
Weissenfels | Kébrich 29...| 31 
55 


33 


Schleswig-Holstein : 
Schleswig ..-| 100 


Sse 
25 | 
| 
61 
19 
19 
108 
105 
7 
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LocaTIon. NAME OF PRINCIPAL. 


Date of 
Opening. 


No. of 
| Teachers, 


Hanover: 
Hildesheim 


Westphalia: 
Langenhorst 
Biiren 
Petershagen Bokenkamp 
Pliger 


bo bo onan 


Hesse- Nassau : 
Homberg 
Camberg 
Frankfort-on-the-Main 
Rhine Province: 


oo ho 


| 


These institutions are organized, supported, and governed in 
various ways) Some of them are maintained by the general 
government, others by provincial, and others by city govern- 
ments; some are private; others are partly private and partly 
provincial ; some are connected with seminaries, others are in- 
dependent ; some are boarding establishments, some are day- 
schools, and others have both boarding and day scholars. 

The union of deaf-mute institutions with seminaries or 
normal schools, of which so great results were expected when 
the experiment was begun,* has proved a failure. The semina- 
rists do not become sufficiently expert in the art of instruction 
to make good teachers ; in most cases they have no opportunity 
in after life of putting into practice what little skill they do ac- 
quire; and where they actually have attempted to carry on the 
education of the deaf and dumb in connection with hearing and 
speaking children, they have found it injurious to the best in- 
terests of both classes. In some of the provinces the plan of 
uniting institutions and seminaries has never been adopted ; in 
others the union has been merely nominal; in others, after a 
faithful trial, it has been abandoned ; and soon, doubtless, it will 


_ 
OO 


*See the Annals, vol. x, pp. 9-25. 
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be given up altogether. The results of this experiment, which 
has now been continued for nearly half a century, fully corrobo- 
rate the unfavorable opinion expressed thirty years ago by that 
acute observer, Professor George E. Day, in his Report on 
European Schools.* 

The instruction of the deaf-mutes attending the public schools 
is regarded as merely preparatory to that of the institutions de- 
signed especially for them. Except in rare cases it consists 
merely of penmanship, drawing, and a little arithmetic. Many 
institution teachers complain that when the attempt is made to 
teach articulation besides more harm is done than good, as 
bad habits of utterance are formed which it is almost impos- 
sible to eradicate. 

Prussian jurists differ as to whether the law relating to com- 
pulsory education in general is applicable to the deaf and dumb, 
or not. It certainly cannot be interpreted so as to compel parents 
to do more for their children than send them to the common 
schools. In view of this difference of opinion, and of the ques- 
tionable benefit to be derived from the common schools, the 
law has never been enforced with respect to deaf-mutes. 

Having thus indicated the progress which has been made in 
Prussia since Mr. Saegert’s report of nineteen years ago, we 
close with an extract giving a bright outlook for the future, 
which we sincerely hope will be realized : 

“The Prussian Landtag, by an act passed January 31, 1874, 
provided for ascertaining the actual number of the deaf and 
dumb who need to be educated; and the example which has 
been set in Hanover, Hesse, and elsewhere, of appropriating 
sufficient funds for the attainment of this end, gives us reason 
to believe that the day is not distant when every deaf-mute child 
of fair capacity will receive a suitable education ; when parents 
will not be allowed to withhold education from their children, 
even if the latter must be sent away from home to the institu- 
tions ; when the town and provincial authorities will afford the 
necessarily increased appropriations for this purpose ; and when, 
finally, the State will make due provision for the special train- 
ing of the teachers needed, as is done in the case of the higher 
institutions of learning and the common schools.” 


DPenseignement des sourds-muets, en 1874. L’enseignement 
mimique et celui de la parole articulee. La vérité sur ces 
deux enseignements et sur |’état des progrés accomplis. 


*See the Twenty-sixth Report of the New York Institution, pp. 105, 106. 
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Par M. Aveuste Hovpry, officier d’académie, directeur-fon- 
dateur de l’institution des sourds-muets de Paris-Passy, pour 
l’enseignement de la parole. Paris: Charles Douniol et Cie. 
1874. 8vo., pp. 43. 


M. Houdin is a zealous adherent of the articulation method 
of teaching, but he is above all a Frenchman ; and it is perhaps 
a somewhat characteristic indication of his nationality that he 
does not once speak of the method he advocates as the German 
method, but regards it always as the legitimate and natural 
outgrowth of the teachings of the Abbé de |’Epée. 

The propositions which he endeavors to establish are thus 
stated : 

“1st. That the sign method of the French school, rational, 
logical, complete in its own way, and bearing the stamp of 
practical common sense, does all that is humanly possible to 
do, within the limits of its own resources, to overcome the ter- 
rible disability of deaf-mutism ; 

“2d. That the articulation method of teaching, as it is un- 
derstood and practiced in France, is the natural complement of 
the former; that it carries the instruction of deaf-mutes to 
its highest point, and the beautiful invention of the Abbé de 
)Epée to its complete development ; 

“3d. That this last method is not only a great, very great, 
progress in the instruction of deaf mutes, but is the final per- 
fection of methods and of progress.” 

As is shown by the first of these propositions, M. Houdin is 
disposed to do justice, or at least to give much credit, to the 
manual method of instruction. He acknowledges that it is 
more easily practicable than that of articulation; that admitting, 
as it does, of collective teaching—whereas the teaching of artic- 
ulation must be chiefly individual—it can reach a greater nvm- 
ber at the same time; and that it is, therefore, better adapted to 
public instruction, where the number of pupils is large and 
that of teachers small. ‘“ While the sign method reaches the 
masses,” he says, “ articulation must remain the privileg. Jf the 
few.” Not, however, as the advocates of the manual method 
claim, because the masses are incapable of becoming articulators 
and lip-readers, but because circumstances do not admit of that 
individual instruction which is indispensable to success. 

M. Houdin maintains that the articulation teacher and the 
manual teacher of the present day are not so far apart in their 
views as is generally supposed. Both admit that De l'Epée was 
right in his theory that ideas may be associated with a gesture 


i 
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just as well as with a spoken word; both reject the elaborate 
system of arbitrary signs wrought out by De |’Epée and Si- 
card; both endeavor by means of natural signs to bring the 
deaf-mute to attach his ideas directly to words; both develop 
the mind and impart general information; the only difference 
is, that the one aims to make his pupil speak and read the lips, 
while the other is satisfied if the pupil acquires the power to 
communicate with the world at large by means of writing. The 
education given by the latter is an inestimable boon, and M. 
Houdin has for it only words of praise; but he claims that the 
articulation method, where circumstances allow it to be em- 
ployed, has all the advantages of the other, and many more 
besides. 

M. Houdin uses natural signs freely in the early part of his 
instruction, but employs articulation and lip-reading as the 
means of instruction as soon as the capacity of the pupil per- 
mits. He does not think that the teaching of articulation 
merely as an accomplishment can be made a success, because 
the time devoted to it on that plan is so small. Instruction in 
articulation must not only be individual, “it must above all be 
incessant ; the lesson must continue from morning until eve- 
ning, in the class-room, on the play-ground, at the table, every- 
where; it may vary in form, but it must not cease, for the 
teacher has to supply the place of the mother, the family, the 
friend, the passer-by, all whose voices children hear from their 
infancy, and who all contribute to their education ; he has also 
to make up for the time lost in the past, and for the relative 
poverty of his means of communication.” 

While M. Houdin, as we have seen, speaks with great respect 
of the manual method of teaching and its results, he has noth- 
ing but contempt and scorn for any methods which pretend to 
teach articulation by new inventions in a brief period of time; 
whether the person making such a claim be the mystic philoso- 
pher of the seventeenth century, Van Helmont, who professed 
with his natural alphabet to have taught a deaf-mute to con- 
verse in three weeks, or the Italian music-teacher of to-day, 
who, by the aid of the piano, and muscular tension and contrac- 
tion, in a few lessons makes the dumb to speak ;* or the well- 


*Referring, doubtless, to the M. Rota mentioned in the Annals, vol. xix, 
p. 256. What he accomplishes, says M. Houdin, amounts to very little : 
‘*his pupils merely learn to articulate mechanically, artificially, harshly, 
a few isolated words, of which they do not understand the meaning.” 
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meaning but pernicious enthusiast who thinks that with the 
help of certain gestures the deaf and dumb can be taught in 
the common schools just as well, if not a little better, than 
hearing persons. The true and only elements of succcess/in 
teaching articulation, according to M. Hondin, are method, 
science, and experience, incessant, prolonged, and persevering 
labor, devotion, and above all, time. If the hearing child, he 
asks, acquires speech and language only by living for ten, 
twelve, or fifteen years in the midst of speaking persons, con- 
tinually hearing them speak and continually speaking himself, 
is it to be expected that the deaf child will acquire it in a less 
time ? 

The results obtained by the skilful and faithful teacher of 
articulation are summed up as follows : 

‘“‘ By the bestowment of pains, patience, and time, and at the 
cost of incessant, affectionate, persevering labor, he causes him 
who is disinherited of speech to speak, not as a master of the art 
of eloquence, but at least as a foreigner, who, with a certain ac- 
cent and in sentences more or less correctly constructed, never- 
theless makes himself understood almost everywhere, and who 
would not think of exchanging his imperfect speech for the 
most perfect language of signs; moreover, he confers upon him 
who is disinherited of hearing, the faculty of reading speech 
upon the lips of others, a faculty which indeed is not equivalent 
to having good ears, but which supplies the place of these in 
the degree in which it is possessed; and although he does not 
fully introduce the deaf-mute into the life of the world about 
him, he causes him to penetrate farther into it than can be done 
by any other means.” 


Cours d Articulation. Enseignement de la parole articulée aux 
sourds-muets. Par Ms. Maenat, directeur de ]'institution des 
sourds-muets 4 Genéve. Paris: Sandoz & Fischbacher. 1874. 
12mo., pp. 226. 

This work is divided into two parts, the first of which states 
in a general way the nature of the articulation method of teach- 
ing, and compares it with the manual method, to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter; while the second sets forth with minuteness 
the course of instruction pursued by the author in his own in- 
stitution. The general argument in favor of articulation con- 
tains, we believe, nothing that would be new to persons familiar, 
as most of our readers are, with the discussion of the articula- 
tion question in this country and Europe during the past few 
years; but there are, especially in the second part, some practi- 
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cal suggestions which our articulation-teaching friends may find 
useful in their work, and to which, therefore, we will briefly 
refer. 

The pupil when admitted into the institution should not be 
more than seven years old, and if the best results in articula- 
tion are desired the age of five or six is preferable. Of course 
children must sometimes be received who are more advanced 
than this ; but they have far greater difficulties to contend with, 
and their progress is less satisfactory. 

Signs are used in the early part of the course of instruction, 
in the absence of pictures and objects, to ascertain whether the 
pupil comprehends the meaning of the word he articulates. To 
teach the word in the first instance, however, the object or pic- 
ture is preferred. The sign is taught after the word, and is not 
used at all in the class-room after the completion of the second 
year. 

During the first and second years the pupils are allowed to 
communicate freely with one another and with the older pupils 
by the sign-language, and M. Magnat places much value upon 
the intellectual development thus acquired. Pupils of the third 
year and upwards are forbidden to use signs in their intercourse 
with one another. That they may not have occasion to break 
this rule a separate table is assigned them in the dining-room, 
and a teacher remains with them as much as possible at all times. 
They are, however, allowed and encouraged to converse by signs 
with the younger pupils. 

In beginning articulation the rude sounds which the child un- 
consciously utters should not be used as a point of departure. 
“These rudiments of speech spontaneously uttered by the deaf- 
mute are nasal, guttural, or harsh, very disagreeable to hear, 
resembling more or less our vowel sounds, but presenting diffi- 
culties of correction almost insurmountable. Far from aiding 
the teacher by serving as a natural transition from the known 
to the unknown, they are a serious hindrance to him in his 
teaching; he should carefully avoid them, and turn the atten- 
tion of his pupil away from them.” 

The deaf-mute, often, is accustomed to breathe short and fast 
through his nostrils, and therefore the sounds which he utters 

, are apt to be nasal. This fault should be corrected at the out- 
set by practising him in prolonged and gentle respiration, and 
closing his nostrils when he speaks. 


- 
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With a view of strengthening the voice, teachers sometimes 
make their pupils prolong the sounds they are drilling them 
on. This is a great mistake. It fatigues the vocal organs, and 
thus creates a distaste for articulation. It also fosters a drawl- 
ing habit of speech, which it is very difficult to get rid of. 

Of all the appliances devised to aid in teaching articulation, 
none is so useful as the mirror. ‘ Whén the pupil is told to 
watch the motions of the teacher's lips in order to imitate them, 
he is apt, instead of doing that, to look at the teacher's eyes; 
in which case he loses what is most important in articulation. 
But if the teacher places himself with his pupil in front of a 
mirror, the latter, having before his eyes at the same time the 
teacher's mouth and his own, can compare the two, and thus 
correct his errors in speech. The mirror, however, is not in- 
dispensable ; and often the best way is to obtain the aid of an 
older pupil, who, having overcome the difficulties encountered 
by the novice, is able to explain them to him by signs, and help 
him to overcome them.” 

M. Magnat teaches the vocal elements in a regular and care- 
fully arranged order. He begins with the sounds of those con- 
sonants of which the articulation is most easily observed and im- 
itated ; then, in order that the other organs of speech may not 
remain inactive, and that the use of syllables may be begun as 
soon as possible, he introduces some of the vowel-sounds ; when 
these have been mastered he combines them with the consonants 
already acquired to form syllables and words; then introduces 
other consonants, vowels, and combinations; and so goes 
through all the sounds of the French language. These sounds 
are divided into ten groups, and the following table shows the 
order in which they are given to the pupil: 

“Ist group: p, b; t, d; f, v. 

ae a, 0, ou; 6,1; au, eau; ai, ei. 

ce, k, qu; g, gu. 

4th “ m, n. 

5th “ 8, ¢, 2; ch, ge, j. 

6th 


ith eu, 02, ceu; U. 

Sth “ ia, ya; io, yo, iau; ié, iai; oi, oy; ieu, yeu; oui, 
ui. 

Sh « an, am, en, eM; On, aon, om, eon; in, im, yn, ym, 


ain, aim, ein; un, um, eum; oin; ion, yon; 
ien; ian, iam. 
10th ill, gn. 
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The manner in which each of the above sounds is to be taught 
is minutely and clearly explained in the work before us, but our 
space does not permit us to go into these details. 

As soon as the pupil succeeds in obtaining a sound or articu- 
lation he is taught the written form which represents it, and then 
he is practised in writing it from the labial dictation of his 
teacher. Articulation, lip-reading, and writing thus go hand in 
hand. 

Syllables are not taken up until the pupil has mastered the 
sounds of the first and second groups. They are then taught 
in the same way as simple sounds, the instructor first uttering 
the syllable and the pupil imitating him, after which he receives 
the written form. Words are given in a similar manner. M. 
Magnat has published a “ Citolégie,” or collection of words, for 
this purpose. The words are the names of familiar objects, and 
are accompanied by corresponding pictures. The pupil learns 
first the articulation, and understands that it expresses the 
object or picture shown him ; then he is taught the written form, 
and writes the word from labial dictation; and finally he is 
taught the sign, to be used as above stated. 

It is important that the pupils have practice in reading the 
lips of more than one person. For this purpose there should 
be an occasional. transfer of teachers from one class to another ; 
all the speaking empluyés of the establishment should be re- 
quired to converse orally with the pupils as much as possible, 
and visitors to the school-room should be pressed into the ser- 
vice. A teacher is often so desirous of making a good impres- 
sion upon a visitor that he exhibits only his pupils’ skill in 
reading his own lips instead of letting them attempt to read the 
visitor's; the result of such a course is, that while they acquire 
great readiness in understanding the teacher, with strangers 
they feel shy, make mistakes, become embarrassed, and finally 
avoid vocal utterance altogether. ; 

M. Magnat lays due stress upon the important fact—which 
the impressionable public is too apt to forget—that the acquisi- 
tion of articulation is a very different. thing from the acquisition 
of language. In a single year the pupil may master the elements 
of speech and learn a long list of words; but by slow and painful 
steps he has yet to acquire the power of thought and expression 
in the language of his hearing fellow-men. “I consider,” says 
M. Magnat, “that the difficulties which the teacher meets in 


a 
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imparting articulation, properly so called, are very slight in com- 
parison with those which pertain to the association of speech 
with thought.” Valuable suggestions are added as to the man- 
ner in which this desired result may be reached. 


[THE FOLLOWING REVIEW IS BY WESTON JENKINS, M. A., OF NEW YORE. | 
Alphabeti vere Naturalis Hebraici Brevissima Delineatio. 

Quee simul Methodum suppeditat, juxta quam qui surdi nati 

sunt sic informari possunt, ut non alios saltem loquentes in- 

telligant, sed & ipsi ad sermonis usum perveniant. In lucem 
edita a F. M. B. an Hetmonr. Sulzbaci: Typis Abrahami 

Lichtenthaleri. 1667. 24mo., pp. 107. 

Francis Merecurius Van Helmont, the author of the work 
whose title heads this notice, was the son of John Baptist Van 
Helmont, who, as physician, alchemist, and speculative philoso 
pher, was among the foremost in the intellectual activity of 
Europe during the early part of the seventeenth century. 

The younger Van Helmont, like his father, was a man of great 
erudition, of perfect intellectual honesty, and of naturally keen 
powers of observation. Unfortunately, also, like his father, he 
possessed (or was possessed by) an overweening self-conceit 
and a passion for mysticism. 

The evidence to justify this judgment will, I think, be found 
in the book under notice, in which the author often seems to 
have divined the foundations upon which a solid knowledge of 
his subject might be constructed, but upon this good founda- 
tion has built only wood, hay, and stubble, while he fancied he 
was rearing an edifice more enduring than brass. 

It is not a mere idle curiosity that prompts us to trace the 
unsuccessful gropings of a powerful intellect after truth. The 
review will show us how many efforts in every direction have 
been put forth before one valuable addition has been made to 
the stock of knowledge. We shall learn to think with respect 
of all honest investigators, though unsuccessful; alchemists, 
astrologers, Rosicrucians, and all the Ishmaels of learning, 
against whom every man’s hand—and every ass’s heel—has been 
lifted. 

In treating of the “ Delineation,” I shall first give, as intelli- 
gibly as I may, the outlines of the theory which Van Helmont 
proposes, arranging the propositions in such order as seems to 
give completeness to the whole scheme, and disregarding the 
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sequence of topics in the work itself. I shall add condensa- 
tions of some of his numerous digressions which seem note- 
worthy, as illustrating the characteristics of the author, or for 
some other reason. I may add that the copy of the work which 
I have used is from the library of the New York Institution. 

The author gives the key to his work in the introductory 
lines on the reverse of the title page, in which he declares his 
book a guide to the knowledge of the language of nature, where 
all the motions of the tongue are ranged, each under its proper 
name. 

Let no one, he exclaims, judge the work by a superficial ex- 
amination, since, like a complex melody, its many strains blend- 
ing into one can be resolved only by the most patient attention. 

The body of the work, excluding the prefaces and the appen- 
dix, consists of seven colloquies between the author and a friend, 
who appears as interviewer, claqueur, chorus, and at last as 
enthusiastic disciple. The author starts with the firm conviction 
that the Hebrew tongue is the sum of all perfections ; as superior 
to all other languages as they are to the chattering of parrots. 
This perfect language, then, must present the ideal alphabet, 
which to our author’s apprehension is “ vox depicta "—“ Visible 
Speech ”"—a system which delineates every sound to the eye by 
a graphic representation of the physiological act which produces 
it. Accordingly our author sets himself to find such a system 
in the characters of the Hebrew alphabet. To this end he makes 
an anatomical study of the organs of speech, and presents us 
with plates roughly drawn, but showing with tolerable accuracy 
the nasal passage, pharynx, tongue, palate, trachea, (arteria 
aspera,) and epiglottis. He reminds the reader that as the 
action of the vocal organs is, in the utterance of certain sounds, 
highly complex, the characters representing such sounds must 
also be complex and difficult of comprehension. Hence the 
complete oblivion into which this beautiful significance of the 
Hebrew alphabetic characters had fallen until rediscovered and 
shown forth in this work. The author declares that by prepar- 
ing a set of wooden pegs,* the length of which is to be deter- 


* Dr. Peet has directed my attention toa paper by M. Hirzel, of Lausanne, 
detailing the expedients to which he resorted in teaching articulation to a 
deaf, dumb, and blind youth named James Edward Meystre. He taught 
his pupil to produce certain sounds by introducing prisms of wood of grad- 
uated size into his mouth, by which the size of the vocal aperture was 
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mined by experiment, and by regulating by this means the 
extent to which the mouth is opened, the different vowel sounds 
may be produced at will, one particular sound corresponding to 
each peg. : 

He lays down nine maxims governing the system unfolded 
in this work, as follows: 

I. The movable portion of the human tongue may be divided 
into four parts: the point, after-point, front root, and root. 

II. The tongue, lying extended in the closed mouth, is said 
to be at rest. 

III. The tongue, when raised, if left to itself, of its own ac- 
cord descends to the position of rest. 

IV. The tongue, held to the bottom of the opened mouth, 
returns of its own accord to the position of rest when the 
mouth is closed. 

V. The tongue, moved sharply to the roof of the mouth, 
returns sharply to and below the position of rest, and then back 
to this position. 

VI. The tongue. if moved sharply forwards, recedes again 
beyond the position of rest, returning by another movement to 
this position. 

VII. There is an uninterrupted harmony between the move- 
ments of the tongue and those of the rest of the mouth, so that 
the one class follow and depend upon the other. 

VIII. All the motions of the tongue which go to the forma- 
tion of a sound are indicated in the character which stands for 
that sound. 

IX. Although the tongue, in pronouncing a word, does not 
go through all the motions indicated by the several letters, still 
the characters are not abbreviated, since there is the tendency 
to utter all the sounds of all the letters, although they are 
clipped in the haste of utterance. 

We now come to the very heart of the work—an analysis of 
the Hebrew alphabet. Each letter is taken up separately, and 
illustrated by a plate showing the vocal organs in the act of 
uttering the sound. The treatment is as follows: 1st. The 
power of the letter is given. 2d. Its figure, as it arises from 
the motion of the tongue and lips. 3d. Its name, and how that 


regulated. The paper, translated by Dr. Peet, was printed as an appendix 
to the Report of the elder Dr. Peet on his European tour during the year 
1851. 
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tends to the formation of the figure. 4th. The interpretation of 
the name. 5th. The connection of the letters, and how one 
springs from the other as child from mother. The mystical 
meaning, though a fruitful subject, is not taken up from lack of 
space. 

As a sample of our author's workmanship, we will give his 
treatment of the letter Awph. Kuph is the most powerful of the 
palatal mutes. and has the force of a very rough &. In forming 
this sound, the tongue, extending along the roof of the mouth, 
is pressed against the palate, as well the posterior or soft as 
the anterior or hard palate, but the point of the tongue is 
arched over and directed towards the bottom of the mouth. 
The tongue, suddenly released from this constrained position, 
springs down even below the proper position, but is immediately 
compelled to rise, when all the organs are in the proper 
position for forming the next letter. The ancient Hebrews 
called this letter Auph because they seem to have noticed that 
the tongue, in returning from the bottom of the mouth, as- 
sumed a shape not unlike that of the letter Vaw, which fixes 
the aperture of the mouth at the same extent as the vowel 
Schurek. The name, AKuph, is said to signify a circle, or, 
according to others, calling, (vocatio.) This analysis, carried 
through the whole alphabet, furnishes a key by which alone one 
can arrive at a true knowledge of the sacred tongue, in compar- 
ison with which all others are but as suckers from the tree of 
knowledge, growing up the wrong end first. 

Van Helmont recognized the interest which attaches to the 
deaf and dumb in connection with this subject and the import- 
ance of his system to them. 

His first colloquy is devoted to considering the case of a 
person deaf from birth, in regard to whom the author remarks : 
1st. He is properly to be called deaf only, and not dumb, since 
he lacks neither the power to utter sounds nor the control of 
the vocal organs, and his so-called dumbness arises simply from 
the want of the usual training of those organs. 2d. That one 
who is thus deaf, if he possesses clear sight, may learn to catch 
the exact sense of a conversation on familiar matters, and this 
simply by a close observation of the speaker's mouth. 

In reply to the question how such a person can learn thus to 
understand speech, the author says that he must begin by ob- 
serving those who speak, as it were, in capitals—that is, with 
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energy, as in passion. It is probable, too, that this method 
would be of more use in the East, where people speak with 
widely-opened mouths, so that even the throat can be seen. In 
the North, however, and especially in England, the natives, in 
speech, hardly move their lips. 

Since, then, the interlocutor says, the deaf have no other 
means of arriving at an understanding of speech, would it not 
be possible for them to learn the same by a visible representa- 
tion of the positions of the vocal organs in utterance? Suppose 
the teacher should place his pupil before a mirror, and, having 
taught him the position requisite for the production of any 
sound, should teach him to expel the breath, thus animating 
and vivifying the printed character. Or, let the teacher hold 
the pupil's hand over his (the teacher's) mouth, and expel the 
breath. The analogy of music, the dance, military exercises, 
ete., which are learned by imitation, favors this method. 

The author replies that he himself has in this way taught a 
certain deaf man to understand what any one will say to him, 
if the one who addresses him will only speak somewhat deliber- 
ately ; and he then, of his own motion, in an exceedingly short 
time, acquired a thorough knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. 

So far we have considered Van Helmont’s theory of “ Visible 
Speech,” in which, despite its crudities and extravagances, the 
indications of genius are to be seen. 

I now proceed to take up some of the digressive discourses 
in which the work abounds. 

The method in which a child learns to speak is thus explained: 
The “Idea” of the mother’s voice impresses itself in a wonder- 
ful manner* upon the child, so that as he acquires vigor he 
imitates the sounds, at first those formed in the lower part of 
the mouth, then those of the middle and upper part. The sym- 
pathetic power residing in the voice is explained by the theory 
of the circulation of the breath. 

The air is inhaled at the mouth, and passes through the wind- 
pipe into the lungs, where it is purified ; the grosser parts being 


** In omnibus Infantibus, cum vacut omnino sint ab omnibus quorumvis 
Entium ideis, insignis occurrit aptitudo, Ideam materne vocis intime sibi im- 
primendi.”’ This notion is akin to Prof. Max Miiller’s hypothesis of an in- 
stinct peculiar to the primitive man, by which he was enabled to “‘ give to 
each conception, as it thrilled for the first time through the brain, a pho- 
netic expression,” and which ‘‘ became extinct, as it was no longer needed.” 
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detained in the air cells, to be expelled by coughing, while the 
spiritual essence of the air passes through the diaphragm into 
the abdomen. This region, whose importance is shown by its 
being the centre of gravity, and in the embryonic state the 
centre also of nourishment, serves as the distributing reservoir 
from which the air is sent through all parts of the body. Re- 
turning to the abdomen, impregnated with the essence of every 
member, it ascends through the diaphragm—the firmament of 
the microcosm—and, charged with life and mystic power, is 
fitted to be the vehicle of the miraculous gift of speech. 

A long dissertation is given upon Sympathy—a principle 
about as important in the philosophy of the younger Van Hel- 
mont as “Archzeus” in that of the elder. The limits of this 
article do not admit of giving all his illustrations under this 
head, but it is essential to the understanding of what has already 
been said to give an abstract of his views. 

A close sympathy exists between the objective reality (Hxem- 
plar) and its idea which is impressed upon the mind. The idea, 
as Van Helmont conceives of it, is by no means a mere creature 
of the brain, devoid of material existence, but a radiation from 
the external object, which may be absorbed by sight, or hearing, 
or contemplation of the original (Hxemplar.) Nothing that has 
ever been vitally connected with another can be so removed 
from it that communication by means of sympathy will not still 
be kept up. Thus, it is said that a certain clergyman of the 
author's acquaintance, whose leg had been amputated, suffered 
tortures while a knot of surgeons, in a distant place, were dis- 
secting his dissevered member. 

Cases are alluded to in which marvellous cures have been 
effected by sympathetic powders, and others in which wives 
have acquired the power to read their husbands’ thoughts. 

Sympathy may exist also between inanimate bodies. An 
experiment is described in which the air is exhausted from a 
glass globe, which is then connected by aglass tube with a basin 
of water, when the water is forced into the globe, completely 
filling it. After exhausting the air, but previous to admitting 
the water, the globe is weighed with another similar globe filled 
with air, and is found to be one ounce lighter. The size of the 
globes is not noticed. 

Another experiment is given in which a hollow tube, closed 
at one end, is filled with mercury, and inverted in a basin of the 
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same liquid. The mercury column falls to a point a few inches 
below the top, but when the tube is inclined to one side, the 
mercury again rushes to the top of the tube. Here the length 
of the tube is not given. 

In both these experiments, the thing proved seems to Van 
Helmont to be that the air is capable of a vast amount of sym- 
pathy, since it can rule bodies so noble as water and mercury. 

Many curious quotations might be made from the book, but 
the following seems appropriate to close this article, in view of 
the perplexity in which the public mind has been left by the 
mass of contradictory testimony in a recent trial. 

The living voice, Van Helmont says, furnishes an excellent 
means for detecting a liar, for a vulgar liar sticks and boggles 
at every word; a hardened and audacious liar may easily be 
tripped by a little artful cross-questioning ; the crafty and elab- 
orate liar may be detected by a dull and introverted look, and 
by other indications. 

For while truth is the simple presentation of a veritable idea, 
a lie is a forced and factitious idea, which has no original, or 
Exemplar, to which it can correspond. Therefore, a lie cannot 
be informed through the voice with the wonderful sympathy of 
the whole microcosm which has been so elaborately explained 
above. 

With which weighty hint for future jurors, we part company 
with F. M. B. Van Helmont, regretting that his learning, his 
piety, and his ingenuity could not have produced something 
solid and valuable instead of merely rare and curious. 


THE COMPARATIVE HAPPINESS OF THE BLIND 
AND THE DEAF. 


BY SAMUEL G. HOWE, M. D., LL. D., BOSTON, MASS. 


[Tue following remarks are extracted from the last (forty-third) Report 
of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind. It will 
be seen that Dr. Howe’s views on the topic in question coincide with those 
of Dr. Kitto, and other eminent men from whom Dr. Kitto quotes in his chap- 
ter on this subject in ‘‘ The Lost Senses.” A similar opinion was recently 
expressed, but with less positiveness, by the learned Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, in an address delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Bristol Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. Few persons, however, who 
have had much opportunity of observing and comparing the two classes 
associated in the same institution, will agree with the distinguished author 
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of the Report from which these remarks are taken. Admitting the force 
of his a priori reasoning with respect to the intellectual advantage of the 
blind in most cases, we think this advantage more than outweighed by the 
comparative independence and self-reliance of the deaf-mute ; and we be- 
lieve that, as a matter of fact, the blind are generally more suspicious, 
jealous, morose, discontented, and melancholy than the deaf. Ep. 
ANNALS. | 

I have reflected much in order to decide whether blindness 
or deafness (followed, as it must be, by mutism) interferes most 
with a person's happiness, and I have inferred, from considera- 
tion of the sources of happiness and from acquaintance with 
many persons of each class, that deafness is a more formidable 
obstacle in the way of normal development, and does necessarily 
lessen the amount of human pleasure and enjoyment more than 
blindness ; and that, although sight is preferable for those who 
have to pursue manual labor for their own support, yet hearing, 
the mother of speech, is far more important for the development 
and improvement of the intellectual and moral faculties, and for 
the enjoyment which comes from their exercise, and from the 
various relations of love and affection. 

The senses are the instrumentalities for human develop- 
ment, and for all moral and intellectual action and reaction 
among men. The eye is the key to sensuous enjoyment, and 
to a certain range of knowledge of material things ; but the ear 
is the real queen among the senses, and she brings us into 
those moral and social relations and affections from the indul- 
gence of which the purest, highest, and most lasting happiness 
is derived. This a priori inference is confirmed by pretty ex- 
tensive acquaintance with blind persons and with deaf-mutes. 
I have found most of the former not only unrepining, but cheer- 
ful, affectionate, confiding, and very social; while most of the 
latter seem to be always conscious of a defect or an infirmity, 
which acts as a bar to intimate relations with their fellow-men. 
Speech, in its widest and best sense,‘is to them unattainable ; 
and although the kind of speech which they learn seems mar- 
vellous, and is to some extent pleasurable, yet its imperfection 
always keeps them in that sort of isolation from other men in 
which imperfect knowledge of our language keeps the foreigner 
who sojourns among us. We do not converse freely. He trans- 
lates his native language into ours, and we translate ours into 
his; and much of the thought and attention of each is occupicd 
in making the translation. We do not know a foreign language 
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as we know our vernacular tongue until our thoughts clothe 
themselves spontaneously in it; that is, until we think in it and 
dream in it. 

A German ora Frenchman may seem to speak in English 
with perfect ease and fluency, but the proof that he really does 
not think in it is that when he is much excited, as in counting 
money, he does not say one, two, three, but ein, zwei, drei, ete. ; 
and that, when moved by sudden temper to swear, his oaths 
are spurted out, not in English, but in German or French, be- 
cause then he has not time to translate his thoughts into a for- 
eign tongue. 

Any person who has acquaintance and friends among the 
blind and the deaf-mutes will find, on comparing them, that 
there is a far greater proportion of cheerfulness among the 
former than there is among the latter, and that there are more 
lively, chatty, sociable persons among the blind than among the 
deaf-mutes. I speak of those born deaf, because persons who 
were born with the sense of hearing, and enjoyed it during 
youth, are not necessarily disturbed in the development of 
character by its loss. 

It is indeed a plain fact, and one well known by teachers of 
the two classes, that the blind are cheerful, hopeful, sociable, 
and confiding, while the deaf-mutes are inclined to melancholy, 
to be incommunicative, unsocial, jealous, suspicious, and dis- 
satisfied with their lot in life. It is, indeed, a terribly hard one 
out of which to extract that kind of happiness which is “our 
being’s end and aim.” 

Besides, the happiness of most persons is greatly affected 
by their conventional standing, that is, by the kind of regard 
in which they are held by others; and the blind as well as the 
deaf are peculiarly sensitive on this point. It is, indeed, much a 
matter of conventionality, and it differs in different countries, 
and changes with time, but always exists. The infirmity of 
blindness is seen and understood instantly by everybody. All 
pity a blind man, and are eager to show him sympathy. The 
natural, indeed the best, way to do this is by speech, for by 
that you express your sympathy. The blind value this sympa- 
thy highly, and are ever ready for conversation, although they 
wish it to be on a footing of equality, and they oe dis- 
like to be considered as objects of charity. 

They chat with you, argue with you, joke with you, and en- 
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joy the spirit and fun of conversation as much as you do. 
Indeed, the chief source of their pleasure in life is intimate oral 
communication with other persons, and learning their senti- 
ments by words, or else by listening to reading. 

It will be perceived that the deaf are, to a great extent, ne- 
cessarily cut off from all this. 

The infirmity of the blind strikes you at first sight, and 
brings pity to your heart and tears to your eyes. But it re- 
quires a long time to be fully aware of the extent of the infirmity 
of the deaf, and much reflection to understand its deplorable na- 
ture and effects. 

Hundreds and thousands of blind persons are found who 
are in intimate relations with seeing people, and some in every 
age have risen to eminence in music, in letters, in legislation, 
and politics, while there is hardly one deaf-mute whose name is 
known in history. 

Every consideration, and a multitude of instances, show 
that the infirmity of the blind is lighter than that of the deaf ; 
but in spite of all these, the great majority of people, if offered 
the alternative of blindness or of deafness and mutism, would 
unhesitatingly and eagerly accept the latter. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


New York Institution.—Miss C. Handy has been engaged to 
introduce Visible Speech into the Institution. She is trying 
the effects of the system upon congenital deaf-mutes who have 
never before been taught articulation, as well as upon the artic- 
ulation classes previously existing. She also gives instruction 
in the system one hour a week to all the teachers assembled 
together. 

A two-story frame building, erected exclusively for hospital 
uses, is approaching completion. 

The late William Dennistoun, of New York, left a property 
valued at over $1,000,000, one eightieth of which, after deduc- 
tions of about $75,000 bestowed upon relatives and the execu- 
tors, was bequeathed to this Institution. 

Through the influence of Dr. Peet, aided by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and other prominent gentlemen, the 
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act relating to the instruction of deaf-mutes was amended by 
the last legislature so as to make jree education attainable by 
all the deaf-mutes of the State, without regard to the pecuniary 
circumstances of their parents. This is a reform for which Dr. 
Peet has labored long and earnestly,* and we congratulate him 
upon its attainment. By another amendment to the same act, 
the annual amount to be received by the several institutions for 
the deaf and dumb in this State was fixed at $300 per capita 
for State and county pupils alike—the rate for State pupils 
having hitherto been left to the discretion of the Comptroller, 
and that for county pupils having been only $230. 


Ohio Institution.—On the 2d of June, about eight o'clock in 
the evening, the east wing of the building was unroofed by a 
tornado. No persons were injured. The cost of repairs will 
be about $3,000. 

The editors of the State, about 800 in number, visited the 
Institution on the 3d of June. They were served with a ban- 
quet, provided by the citizens of Columbus, in the dining-hall, 
and were given an exhibition in the chapel. 


Virginia Institution.—Mr. W. D. Cooke, now of the North 
Carolina Institution, of which he was the first principal, and 
afterwards principal of the Georgia and Maryland Institutions, 
has been appointed a permanent teacher, to supply the place of 
Mr. Job Turner, who, as has been previously mentioned in the 
Annals, was compelled to resign a year ago on account of ill- 
health. 

A new building, to afford additional school-room and dormi- 
tory accommodations, has been determined upon by the board 
of visitors, and will be erected at once. 

Indiana Institution.—Shortly before the close of the last 
session of the legislature, a communication, signed “ W. Brown,” 
was presented, in which charges of improper intimacy with 
female pupils, misapplication of funds, and cruelty were brought 
against Mr. MacIntire, the superintendent. Nobody knew who 
“W. Brown” was, though there was good reason to believe the 
name was a false one, assumed by W. M. French, a deaf-mute, 


* For his forcible argument on the subject see the Annals, vol. xviii, 
pp. 175, 176. 
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who was at one time a teacher in the Indiana Institution, and 
afterwards in the Nebraska Institution, from both of which 
positions he was removed for immoral conduct; but without 
making any attempt, as it ought to have done, to find out 
whether this was the case or not, the legislature requested the 
Governor to appoint a committee to investigate the charges. 
A committee was accordingly appointed, with the understanding 
that its members should act in conjunction with the trustees of 
the Institution in making the investigation. 

The joint committee thus constituted put an advertisement 
into the Indianapolis papers, which was copied into most of 
the papers of the State, requesting “ W. Brown,” or the per- 
son so styling himself, to meet them, and bring proof of his 
accusations; but no person appeared. Under these circum- 
stances the committee would have been justified, we think, in 
dismissing the matter, as affording no basis for an investigation ; 
but determined to find out whether any wrong whatever existed, 
they proceeded to summon before them all persons who would 
be likely to know of misconduct or mismanagement on Mr. 
MacIntire’s part, if there had been any. 

In obedience to this summons, former trustees, present teach- 
ers, and other officers, and the older pupils, appeared before the 
committee, and were closely questioned; and after continued 
sessions of about two weeks, in which Mr. MacIntire’s whole 
administration of more than twenty-two years was thoroughly 
reviewed, the committee made a full report, setting forth 
their mode of conducting the investigation, declaring that all 
the charges had been found entirely groundless, and commend- 
ing Mr. MacIntire’s administration in the highest terms. 

In the course of the investigation, a recent occurrence was 
brought to the notice of the committee, which was not included 
in the charges presented to the legislature, but which they 
deemed it their duty to examine into. We have not space 
for the details of this unhappy case, nor if we had should we 
wish to print them. It is enough to say that one of the female 
pupils had been seduced, and an abortion procured; and that 
after a careful investigation the committee came to the conclu- 
sion that nobody connected with the Institution was the cause 
of her ruin or in any way a participant in her guilt. 

When the matter was first brought to light, the young woman 
charged the offence upon her uncle, a man named Fawkner, 
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whom she had visited at the time she said her ruin was accom- 
plished. But after she was removed from the Institution and 
brought under the influence of her relatives, Fawkner, who was 
indicted for the crime by the grand jury, published a statement 
in the Indianapolis Sentinel accusing Mr. Valentine, one of the 
most honored teachers of the Institution, with being the sedu- 
cer, and Mr. MacIntire with having aided him in attempting to 
conceal the truth; while Mr. MacIntire was further charged 
with similar immoralities in the case of other female pupils 
formerly connected with the Institution. Mr. MacIntire and 
Mr. Valentine immediately brought suit for libel against Fawk- 
ner and the publishers of the Sentinel, claiming damages of 
$50,000 each; and demanded that, in the interval which must 
necessarily elapse before the case could be tried, the board of 
trustees should make a searching public investigation of the 
charges. 

As we go to press the investigation is still in progress, but 
it has already been shown that most of the affidavits from which 
the accusation received a color of support were obtained by 
Fawkner and his confederate, French, through forgery or fraud. 
From all the circumstances of the case that have come to our 
knowledge, as well as from the previous unblemished character 
of the gentlemen accused, we believe the charges against them 
to be wholly malicious and unfounded; and we are happy to 
say the present indications are that they will be able to demon- 
strate their innocence before the world and in the courts, and 
to bring upon the guilty parties the punishment they richly 
deserve. 


Michigan Institution.—During the past year the administra- 
tion of the Institution has been the object of bitter attack, 
beginning with a condemnatory resolution passed last fall by 
the Democratic Convention of Genesee county, (the county in 
which the Institution is situated,) and continued in one or two 
newspapers of the State and in a sensational paper of Chicago. 
The newspaper charges were rather vague, but they were spe- 
cific enough to include sectarianism, cruelty, and peculation. 

Finally, a legislative committee of investigation was ap- 
pointed, which held its sessions in Flint with open doors, sum- 
moned all persons having knowledge of the facts to testify 
before it, examined the books of the Institution, and allowed 
large latitude in the giving of testimony of all kinds. 
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After all the parties interested for and against the adminis- 
tration had appeared and agreed to rest their respective cases, 
the committee made their report. With regard to the specific 
charges above mentioned, they cordially agreed in saying that 
“no facts were presented which warranted them”—a result 
which everybody who knew Mr. Bangs must have known would 
be the case. But the committee found a want of harmony 
among the officers of the Institution, especially upon the ques- 
tion of the manner in which the intellectual and industrial 
departments should be divided, some of the teachers feeling 
that by recent changes in the arrangements an undue portion 
of the time of the pupils was given to learning: trades, to the 
detriment of their intellectual progress. With the closing 
recommendation of the committee, that in view of the princi- 
pal’s high reputation as an educator “his duties should be 
strictly confined to the educational department, and that he 
should be relieved from any care or responsibility in any other 
direction,” few persons who are familiar with the proper man- 
agement of an institution for the deaf and dumb will agree. 


Wisconsin Institution.—From Wisconsin we have a record 
of accusation, investigation, and acquittal, not unlike that of 
Michigan. Here the trouble began with insubordination and 
rebellion on the part of the older pupils; some of the news- 
papers published the story with ill-natured comments, and then 
opened their columns to personal attack, the Chicago paper 
above mentioned taking the lead in this direction. 

The points of accusation were almost precisely identical with 
those in Michigan, and the verdict of the committee was nearly 
the same, viz., acquittal from all the serious charges, with im- 
plied censure for the lack of harmony found to exist between 
the superintendent and some of the teachers and other officers. 
The superintendent's treatment of the insubordinate pupils was 
approved, but the opinion was expressed that on some other 
occasions there had been a lack of that “ well-tempered modera- 
tion likely to induce and maintain a proper feeling between 
superintendent and pupils under his care.” The following ex- 
tract from the committee's report is applicable, we are sorry to 
say, to other towns besides Delavan where institutions are 
situated: 


“Too many of the people of Delavan seem to regard the 
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Deaf and Dumb Institution as a mere local beneficiary, to be 
operated in the interest of their village, instead of regarding it 
as a noble charity belonging to the people of the entire State. 
The Institution should be a matter of local pride to Delavan, 
not a bone of contention between petty factions and church so- 
cieties that seek its control. Its management belongs to the 
properly-appointed officers of the State, whose efforts should 
not be embarrassed by the carping criticism of croakers and 
fault-finders.” 

We learn that Mr. Weed has resigned his position as super- 
intendent, and will soon retire from office. We are sure he 
will carry with him the respect and esteem of all the members 
of the profession. 


National College.—The graduating class this year numbers 
six, viz., Jas. M. Park, of Ohio, Orson Archibald, of Ind., Wm. 
C. Pick, of R. 1, Elias Myers, of Ohio, Albert C. Powell, of 
Ohio, and Jas. C. Balis, of Wis. These young men have all 
completed the full collegiate course of study, and receive the 
degree of B. A. 

California Institution.—The temporary building was com- 
pleted and the school reopened upon the day announced in the 
last number of the Annals. The building is of wood, two 
stories high, plain in appearance, but carefully planned with 
reference to the necessities of the case. It cost only $14,870, 
while tle three years’ rent of a building which would have been 
less convenient, with the expense of fitting up, wonld have been 
nearly $23,000. An outlay of $2,200 has been made in repair- 
ing the grounds, outhouses, etc., and about $7,000 have been 
expended for furniture and other equipments. 

The directors at the time of the fire had on hand only about 
$7,000, which had been appropriated for the grounds and a 
stone terrace. They took upon themselves the pecuniary 
responsibility of the erection of the building, for which they 
gave their individual notes, with the notes of forty citizens of 
Alameda county, for $1,000 each, as collateral security. They 
were doubtless right in believing that the legislature, when it 
meets, will sustain them in their determination not to have the 
school broken up, and in the energetic action by which they 
have provided for its continuance. 


Minnesota Institution.—In May last Mr. Noyes made a tour 
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of the Western institutions, especially with reference to a com- 
parison of the plan of the proposed new building with the 
buildings of other institutions, in order to obtain all the sug- 
gestions and make all the improvements possible. 

Great care has been taken to secure a good plan for the new 
edifice, and Mr. Noyes promises a description of it for a future 
number of the Annals. 

Clarke Institution.—In the Fifth Annual Report of the Penn- 
sylvania Board of Public Charities, for 1874, the Hon. Francis 
Wells, one of the commissioners, describes a visit to this Insti- 
tution. He expresses himself as having been very favorably 
impressed both with the methods used and with the manner in 
which they are applied. He says he was able to understand the 
articulation of the more advanced pupils, and that they could 
read his lips readily. 

Maryiand Institution.—By a bequest of $1,000 from the late 
Mrs. Joanna Bitzenberger, of Frederick county, Md., the Insti- 
tution has been enabled to purchase a fine stereopticon, and 
other illustrative apparatus for educational purposes. 

Boston Day-School.—Miss Manella G. White has been added 
to the corps of teachers. 

Michigan Lutheran Institution.—The school for deaf-mutes 
has been dissociated from the Orphan Asylum, and has been 
removed from Royal Oak to Norris, a village near Detroit, 
where a brick building, costing $20,000, has been erected ex- 
pressly for its use. 

Central New York Institution.—At the last session of the 
legislature; this Institution was placed, with respect to the sup- 
port of its pupils by the State and counties, upon the same 
footing as the two Institutions in New York city and the one 
in Buffalo. 


Ontario Institution.—The silver and bronze medals offered 
as prizes by the Governor-General were conferred last March. 
There was an exhibition by the pupils, and a long and interest- 
ing address by Mr. Langmuir, the Government inspector of 
asylums and prisons. Though the Institution, in being placed 
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under his supervision, was classed with asylums, he repelled 
the idea that it was an asylum in any proper sense of the word, 
and showed that it was an educational institution, equivalent 
in its particular sphere to the higher seminaries of learning. 
The young man who took the silver medal for proficiency in 
the educational department, Mr. Langmuir said, had passed an 
examination which admitted him to the British civil service. 
The bronze medal was for superiority in the mechanical depart- 
ment. The exercises were closed by a ceremony not on the 
programme—the presentation by the female pupils, to Mr. 
Langmuir and Dr. Palmer, of some neat specimens of their 
handiwork. 

Montreal Protestant Institution.—Miss Bulmer, the teacher 
of articulation, is spending some time at Hartford, in the study 
of the system of Visible Speech, which is to be introduced into 
this Institution at the opening of the fall term. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


The Prospective New Jersey Institution.—We are sorry to 
say that this institution, for the speedy inauguration of which, 
under unusually auspicious circumstances, we were all hoping, 
is still prospective. The bill appropriating $300,000 from the 
school-fund for the purchase of grounds and erection of build- 
ings for the education of the deaf and dumb, the blind, and the 
feeble-minded, was defeated near the close of the session of the 
legislature by one vote. The ground of opposition to the bill 
seemed to be that it proposed to take money from the school- 
fund for purposes which, it was said, were charitable rather than 
educati mal. That such an argument should have been used, and 
above all that it should have been able to defeat the bill, gives 
one a very low opinion of the intelligence of New Jersey legis- 
lators. But we cannot wonder at their action when we learn 
that so respectable and influential a journal as the Newark 
Daily Advertiser, to which the late John R. Burnet was a fre- 
quent contributor, gave them such instruction and advice as 
the following, which we find quoted in a spirited article on the 
subject in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal : 


“The care of the deaf, dumb, and blind, and of those of feeble 
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mind, is a duty of the State widely separated from that of the 
education of its children for participation in the active work of 
government. It is more charitable than educational. It affects 
only a limited class, and many of those are the children of 
wealthy parents. It may be well, we think it is, to have an 
asylum here for these unhappy ones, but let it be done as an 
absolute charity and not at the expense of our school-fund.” 

Of course the plan for the establishment of the institution is 
only postponed, not destroyed. We trust that next year Mr. 
Deshler and his friends will be more successful, and that the 
fruit of their philanthropic labors will be all the richer and 
better for the long time it is taking to ripen. 

The National Home.—Myr. John Carlin, of New York, chair- 
man of the committee on the building fund of the National 
Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes, has addressed a letter 
to each institution principal, asking that a contribution may be 
taken up among the pupils for the benefit of this fund. 

We have already commended this charity to our readers, and 
suggested the advantages of the proposed method of obtaining 
a part of the money needed for its support. The pupils of the 
Columbia and Wisconsin and perhaps other institutions have 
made such contributions in previous years. The pupils of the 
Columbia and New York institutions have already responded to 
Mr. Carlin’s appeal for the present year, and we trust others 
will do the same, as well for their own sake as for that of the 
Home. Drafts or checks should be made payable to the order 
of W. O. Fitzgerald, treasurer, whose address is at the Custom- 
House, New York. 


Approaching Deaf-Mute Conventions.—The sixth biennial 
convention of the “‘Empire State Deaf-Mute Association” will 
be held at Watertown, N. Y., Aug. 25-27, 1875. The oration 
will be delivered by Mr. F. L. Seliney, or his substitute, Mr. S. 
T. Green. Dr. Peet, the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, and the Rev. Mr. 
Berry are expected to be present and take part in the proceed- 
ings. One of the features of the programme is an excursion 
among the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence. 

The convention of the Alumni Association of the Ohio Insti- 
tution will meet at the Institution Aug. 27-29. Mr. D. H. Car- 
roll will deliver the oration. Mr. Carroll, in the Ohio Chronicle 
of May 22, makes the excellent suggestion that each member 
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of the Association who has become skilled in some trade or art 
bring with him a specimen of his handiwork, that farmers bring 
the products of their fields, etc., ete. “Those who have not yet 
attained great proficiency at their trades will be stimulated to 
greater exertions by witnessing the success of their friends, and 
we believe that the excellence of the articles exhibited would 
convince even the most doubting that deaf-mutes can com- 
pete successfully with hearing workmen when they apply them- 
selves faithfully to their trades.” 


The Vienna Congress of Deaf-Mutes.—The German deaf-mute 
papers describe the second great “congress” of deaf-mutes, 
which was held at Vienna last September. The proceedings 
were conducted by signs, and there was a renewal of the demand 
of the previous congress that the sign-language should be cul- 
tivated in the institutions, and that at least one deaf-mute 
teacher should be employed in every school. Compulsory 
education, the establishment of a hospital for deaf-mutes, and 
provision for the further instruction of adults, were also advo- 
cated. The third congress is to be held this summer in Dres- 
den. 

The Deaf-Mutes’ Journal.—Since the beginning of the pres- 
ent year this periodical has added to its other attractions a 
“Foreign Department,” containing items of news relating to 
the deaf and dumb in foreign countries, extracts from periodi- 
cals and institution reports, and editorial comments. We en- 
deavor in the Annals to give the cream of the foreign periodi- 
cals and other publications; but our friends of the Jowrnal, 
issuing a weekly paper, a 1 allotting two or three columns to 
this department, are enabled to go further, and to lay before 
their readers a large amount of interesting foreign matter which 
want of space compels us reluctantly to omit. The department 
is edited by our valued contributor, Mr. Henry Winter Syle, 
with the ability and faithfulness that are characteristic of all 
his literary labors. 


Foreign Periodicals.—The excellent periodicals devoted 
chiefly to educational topics, the German Organ, the Italian 
Dell’ Educazione, ete., and the French Budletin, have been 
described in previous numbers of the Annals. To this list 
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should be added a Copenhagen journal, which we have not 
yet seen, but which is mentioned in the sketch of the “ Origin 
of Deaf-Mute Education in Finland,” published in the present 
number of the Annals. 

The Bilitter fiir Taubstumme and the Rev. Mr. Smith’s Mag- 
azine, occupying another very useful field, have also been de- 
scribed in the Annals. Of the same class is the Messager des 
Sourds-Muets, published by the Abbé Ed. Rieffel, director of 
the Institution at Chambéry, France. 

Of the periodicals published by the deaf for the deaf the fol- 
lowing have come to our knowledge, chiefly through the kind- 
ness of Dr. Matthias, editor of the Organ: the Taubstymmen- 
Freund, of Berlin, edited by E. Fiirstenberg; the auhstwm- 
menbote, of Wilhelmsdorf, Wiirtemberg,* edited by Miss Ida 
Sulzberger; the Vaubstummen-Zeitung, of Vienna, edited by 
Alex. Krauss; the //ephata, of Dresden, edited by Moritz 
Hétzold; and the Siketnemak Lapja,f of Waitzen, Hungary, 
edited by P. Atyamovits. The existence of the German period- 
icals, most of which have sprung up within the last two or 
three years, is another evidence of the present tendency to 
*“clannishness ” on the part of German deaf-mutes of which we 
spoke in the January number of the Annals. 


Death of Moritz Hill.—This eminent teacher of deaf-mutes, 
well known in this country for his text-books and other valuable 
contributions to the literature of the profession, died at his res- 
idence in Weissenfels, Prussia, on the 30th of September last. 
The editor of the Organ promises a sketch of his life in the 
next September number of that journal, and it will doubtless 
possess sufficient general interest to justify us in translating it 
for the Annals. 


Articulation in England.—The London Echo of May 7, 1875, 
describes a crowded and important meeting which was held in the 
Mansion House the day previous, in support of the Association 
for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. The Lord 
Mayor of London presided, and an unusually large number of 
distinguished men, including Earl Granville, Lord Houghton, 


* Also, of Horn, Switzerland, as Miss Sulzberger’s residence is alter- 
nately in these two places. 
+ ‘* Leaflets for Deaf-Mutes.” 
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the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Duke of Westminster, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, Mr. Dasent, Mr. Leopold Rothschild, and others, 
were present and took part in the proceedings. It was stated 
that the subscriptions in aid of the society already amounted 
to nearly £2,000, of which £500 had been given by the Baroness 
Mayer de Rothschild. 


Articulation in Paris.—It is stated in Galignani’s Mes- 
senger of April 19 that M. Magnat, of Geneva, whose work on 
Articulation is reviewed elsewhere in the present number of the 
Annals, has been giving some exhibitions in Paris of the 
achievements of his pupils. At the close of the second exhibi- 
tion, M. Eugene Pereire, one of the well-known bankers of that 
name, and a descendant of the Jacobo Rodriguez Pereira famous 
as a teacher of deaf-mutes in the last century, announced that 
a new institution for the deaf and dumb would be opened in 
Paris in August next in the Avenue de Villars, near the hotel 
of M. Alexandre Dumas. It is to be maintained chiefly at the 
expense of the Pereire family, and will be directed by M. Magnat. 

An Appeal from China.—We have received a letter from 
J. Fisher Crossette, of Chefoo, North China, making an earnest 
appeal for the establishment of an institution for the deaf and 
dumb in that country. We have not space for the whole letter, 
but we give a brief extract: 

“Please take your present appreciation of the wants of one 
deaf-mute, multiply it by the whole number of such in the 
United States, remembering the expenditure of time and money 
to relieve that want, and then multiply that number by at least 
ten, and consider that nothing is done for their relief, and you 
will have a little idea of the need, the crying need, of the deaf 
and dumb of China. What makes the plea of intense interest 
is, that heathenism will never think of caring for this class of 
our fellow-men, and unless Christians from Christian nations 
initiate the movement on heathen soil, it will never be done.” 

In this connection it may be of interest to our readers to know 
that President Gallaudet, of the National Deaf-Mute College, was 
once on the point of going to China to engage in the work of 
teaching the deaf and dumb. His departure was prevented by 
the outbreak of the great Chinese Rebellion, and before that 
was quelled Providence called him to his present sphere of labor 
in Washington. We doubt not the time will come when the 
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deaf-mutes of China will have the same opportunities of educa- 
tion as their brethren in Christian lands now enjoy; whether 
the time has yet come when a beginning should be made from 


this country is a question calling for earnest and prayerful 
consideration. 


A Deaf-Mute Murderer.—Joseph M. T. Davis, a deaf-mute 
twenty-four or twenty-five years of age, was tried in Cincinnati 
last March for the murder of a policeman at a circus. Davis, 
who was intoxicated, was making some disturbance, and when 
the policeman arrested him drew a revolver and fired, the shot 
causing almost instant death. Whether Davis had been at 
school or not we do not know, but we infer that he had received 
some education from the fact that the judge said the prisoner 
had written him a long letter. 

Among the witnesses for the defence was another deaf-mute. 
He took the oath by signing his name to it, after it had been 
written by the clerk on a piece of paper. His testimony was 
given through an interpreter, Mr. H. P. Franklin, who had had 
some experience, the Cincinnati Gazette says, in “the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum of Pennsylvania.” 

The trial lasted three days, and resulted in a verdict of mur- 
der in the second degree. With regard to the prisoner's re- 
sponsibility as affected by his deaf-mutism, the judge, in his 
charge to the jury, remarked that “the fact that one or more of 
his senses was impaired or lost would not render him irre- 
sponsible in the commission of the crime charged, if he had 
sufficient mental capacity to understand the situation in which 


he was placed, and to resolve and determine upon the commis- 
sion of the act.” 


Consanguineous Marriages.—The Rev. Samuel Smith, chap- 
lain of the London Association in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb, 
in a lettet to the London 7imes of Feb. 19, 1875, mentions the 
following instances, out of many personally known to himself, 
where first-cousins, having married, have deaf-mute children : 

“Tn one family, that of a working man, out of nine children 
eight were deaf and dumb, and were, moreover, of such weak 
constitution that at one time the three youngest (all born singly) 
could not walk. In another, a clergyman’s, out of eight chil- 
dren four were afflicted, one being deaf and dumb, with imper- 
fect sight; another, deaf, dumb, and blind; the two others, 
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deaf, dumb, and idiotic. In a third there are four deaf-mutes. 
In a fourth, two out of four cannot hear. In a fifth, three chil- 
dren are deaf-mutes, with imperfect sight.” 


Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis in Germany.—We have several 
times seen “Genickkrampf'” and “Genickstarre” assigned as 
one of the causes of deafness in the reports of German institu- 
tions, and have supposed that these were other names for the 
terrible disease known in this country as “spotted fever,” or 
“cerebro-spinal meningitis ;” but as a certain high medical 
authority of whom we made inquiries did not confirm this view, 
we have waited for further information from Germany. This 
we have at last obtained, and we find that our supposition was 
correct. The disease is the same, and its ravages in some por- 
tions of Germany have been even more destructive than here, 
while the number of cases of deafness which have resulted is 
astonishing. For instance, out of 101 pupils in the institution 
at Meersburg, in Baden, last year, 23 were made deaf by it; 
and out of 310 deaf-mutes under fifteen years of age in the dis- 
trict of Céslin, in the province of Pomerania, Prussia, in the 


year 1873, 120 owed their misfortune to this disease—precisely 
the same number as became deaf from all other adventitious 
causes—while the number of congenital deaf-mutes in the dis- 
trict was only 70. 


A Deaf Ph. D.—A writer in the Nation of May 20, after 
giving an interesting sketch of the manner in which a degree 
is conferred at the University of Heidelberg, says that, except 
in the instance he describes, the traditions give no record of 
any American having won the degree of “Ph. D. swmma cum 
laude.” This grade of the degree is the highest possible, and 
very rarely gained; “perhaps one out of ten among the 
German doctors obtain it, but only after many years of work.” 
Another correspondent of the Nation, in the number for May 
27, corrects this “tradition” by stating that “some six years 
ago an American, who was entirely deaf, obtained this first 
degree. He learned his German by reading from the lips of 
his teachers, and acquired his knowledge of the lectures of 
Professors Bunsen and Kirchoff in the same manner.” The 
correspondent doubtless refers to the elder of the brothers 
Moore, whose remarkable attainments were mentioned in the 
Annals several years ago. With respect to him, however, it is 
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a mistake to say he is entirely deaf. (See the Annals, vol. xvi, 
p- 207.) 

Deaf-Miites as Decorative Artists—A writer in Harper's 
Weekly says that the French government proposes to establish 
a school of mosaic decorations at Sevres. “Such a school was 
actually established by Napoleon I, with the object not only of 
naturalizing a beautiful and useful art in France, but of assist- 
ing an unfortunate class, the workmen employed being all deaf 
and dumb. But since 1830 nothing has been heard of it. The 
original idea will be carried out so far that pupils showing a 
taste for the art will first be sought at the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum.” 


Professor Whitney on Visible Speech.—A correspondent calls 
our attention to one of the essays of the second series of Profes- 
sor W. D. Whitney's “Oriental and Linguistic Studies,” in which 
he reviews at some length Professor Bell’s system of Visible 
Speech. He writes of the system with his usual acumen and 
candor; but while he has a high appreciation of its ingenuity, 
and of its usefulness in some respects, he does not admit for it 
all that its author claims, either as to its perfection or as to 
the importance of its practical applications. Of the point in 
which we are specially interested—its application to the instruc- 
tion of deaf-mutes in articulation—he says nothing; and from 
the fact that the works he has under review are those of the 
elder Bell, published before the son had made his interesting 
experiments with the deaf, we infer that his attention had not 
been called to its value in this direction. 


An Ancient “ Visible Speech.”—Myr. Jenkins’s entertaining 
review of Van Helmont’s “ Alphabeti Hebraici Delineatio,” pub- 
lished elsewhere in the present number of the Annals, shows 
us how that ingenious but erring philosopher found a “ Visible 
Speech” in the characters of the Hebrew alphabet. At a 
meeting of the department of superintendence of the National 
Educational Association, held in Washington last January, Pro- 
fessor J. Enthoffer, of the Coast-Survey Office, delivered an ad- 
dress, in which, going further back than the comparatively 
modern Hebrew characters Van Helmont treats of, he claimed 
that the original letters of the Semitic alphabet were diagrams 
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of the organs of speech in the act of forming sounds. For in- 
stance, in the letter A—originally written something like <— 
the open part corresponds to the human mouth, opened to pro- 
duce this sound, while the line drawn across stands for the teeth ; 
in B, the curved lines represent the lips closed and suddenly 
parted, as in uttering the sound, etc., ete. The theory is ex- 
plained briefly in the “Circular of Information” of the Bureau of 
Education, No. 1 for 1875, where it is illustrated by a series of 
diagrams, in which the positions of the lips and other vocal 
organs are compared with the letters of the alphabet in their 
successive changes of form. A work treating the subject more 
fully is in preparation. 

Mr. Enthoffer has reduced the letters of the alphabet to five 
monograms, each containing from four to six letters, and has 
prepared tablets and copy-books on the same plan. He thinks 
that by their aid children can be taught reading and writing 
more easily than in the usual way, and that they can be made 
useful in institutions for the deaf and dumb. 

It is the general opinion of teachers now-a-days that in the 
instruction of deaf-mutes it is best to begin with words, and 
not single letters of the alphabet, so that this method would 
not be available at the outset; but for more advanced pupils 
who wish to fit themselves to be draughtsmen—a very suitable 
field of employment for educated deaf-mutes—it will unques- 
tionably be found valuable. 

The Phonautograph.—Such statements as the following, 
which is taken from the New York Herald of June 14, 1875, 
have come to our notice several times during recent years, but 
thus far, we believe, none of the inventions have succeeded in 
overcoming certain great difficulties which lie in the way of the 
reproduction of words. Professor A. G. Bell has given much 
attention to the subject of late, and when we last saw him he 
had strong hopes of reaching the desired result. Has M. Hup- 
pinger anticipated him? The //erald says: 

‘A machine for writing spoken words has been invented by M. 
H. Huppinger. The Revue Industrielle describes the machine 
as being about the size of the hand. It is put in connection 
with the vocal organs, the instrument recording their move- 
ments upon a moving band of paper in dots and dashes. The 
person to whom the instrument is attached simply repeats the 


words of the speaker after him inaudibly. This lip language is 
then faithfully written out.” 
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President Gallaudet on Deaf-Mutism.—The current number 
of the International Review contains a thoughtful and forcible 
article by President E. M. Gallaudet, entitled “ Deaf-Mutism.” 
He treats the subject in respect to its mental, moral, and social 
phenomena, and makes some pertinent suggestions upon the 
consequent duties and responsibilities of deaf-mutes, their teach- 
ers, and the community, which we trust will not be without 
direct practical results. 


The Deaf Auditor.—We find in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal 
the following not improbable story of the experience of “a cer- 
tain well-known lecturer,” who, when he speaks in public, is 
accustomed to select some bright-looking, attentive person in the 
audience, and address his remarks directly to that individual : 


“One night he was lecturing in a Western town, and, as 
usual, on stepping upon the platform he swept the house at a 
glance in search of this necessary person. It was not long be- 
fore his eye caught that of a bright, intelligent-looking lady, 
sitting in one of the front seats. ‘There is my auditor,’ he 
thought, as he turned over the leaves of his manuscript; ‘I 
will address myself to her, for I have already taken a great in- 
terest in that thoughtful countenance.’ 

* As the lecture proceeded, he became conscious of the effect 
he was producing upon this auditor. The lady never took her 
eyes off his face, and her expression denoted the most earnest 
listening and intense sympathy. When his eyes twinkled, her 
face was wreathed in smiles ; and when they filled with tears at 
some touching anecdote he was relating, she used her hand- 
kerchief freely. ‘This is certainly very flattering,’ thought the 
lecturer ; ‘I do not know when I have had so sympathetic a list- 
ener. I must manage to meet this lady before I leave the town.’ 
And he closed his manuscript feeling very well satisfied with 
himself and his audience. 

“As the people were leaving the house, he went up to one of 
the lecture committee, and said, running his fingers through his 
hair, and adjusting his necktie— 

‘“‘* Who is that very intelligent-looking lady, in the blue bonnet, 
who sat directly in front of me, and listened so attentively to 
my lecture?’ 

**¢ Oh, that was Miss Blank,’ was the reply ; ‘she is a deaf-mute, 
but she has read all your books, and was very anxious to see 
you, although she could hear nothing you said.’” 


THE STATISTICAL CHARTS OF DEAF-MUTISM. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


By permission of the Secretary of the Interior and the Su- 
perintendent of the Ninth Census, we present to the readers of 
the Annals the charts relating to deaf mutism contained in the 
admirable Statistical Atlas* recently published by the Govern- . 
ment. Our acknowledgments are also due to Mr. Julius Bien, 
of New York, the accomplished lithographer of the Atlas, who 
furnishes the charts for the Annals at cost price. 

The charts are perhaps made sufficiently clear by the notes 
accompanying them, but a few additional remarks of explana- 
tion, collated or adapted for the most part from the Introduc- 
tion to the Atlas, may be of assistance. 

In the first chart, the upper left-hand figure represents the 
whole number of deaf-mutes in the United States in 1870, as 
distributed between the two sexes and at the several periods of 
life. A perpendicular line divides the sexes, the left side of 
this line representing the males, and the right the females. Or- 
dinates are drawn on each side the perpendicular, for ten ten- 
year periods of life. Each ordinate is made of a length cor- 
responding to the number of persons of that sex and age who 
are deaf and dumb, the total having been first reduced to thou- 
sandths for convenience of expression, and the figures for the 
appropriate number of thousandths being set down, for conve- 
nience of verification or comparison, opposite the end of each 
ordinate. The end of each ordinate (away from the perpendic- 
ular) is connected with the ends of the ordinates next above 
and below, and thus a completed and closed figure is formed. 
The lowest horizontal line represents the deaf-mutes under ten 
years of age, the second those between ten and twenty years, 
and so on up to the highest. The side representing the sex of 
which the total number preponderates is shaded. 

The other figures of this chart give the same statistics with 
respect to each State, separately, enabling us at a glance to 
compare sex with sex, age with age, State with State, each State 
with the whole United States, etc., etc. 


* “* Statistical Atlas of the United States, based on the Results of the Ninth 
Census, 1870, etc., compiled under authority of Congress by Francis A. 
Waker, M. A., Superintendent of the Ninth Census, etc. Julius Bien, 
Lith. 1874.” 
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The second chart, which is on the same plan, presents the 
statistics of the census of 1860, so that, by looking from one 
chart to the other, we may compare each of their particulars, 
and see what changes took place betwecn the two censuses of 
1860 and 1870. 

In the third chart are shown the statistics of the deaf and 
dumb in 1870 according to sex, nationality, and color, and also 

. the comparative increase, in the several States, between 1860 
and 1870. The upper left-hand circle represents the total num- 
ber in the United States, and the sectors of that circle show 
the parts into which that aggregate is divided by distinctions 
of sex and nationality. If we compare the radii of the circle 
to the hands of a clock, (supposing these to be four instead of 
two, and all of equal length,) one hand always stands at six 
o'clock, and the others are moved around at various angles to it 
and to each other to represent the distribution indicated above. 
Thus, one hand standing at 6, another stands nearly opposite 
to it at 12:02 o’ the clock, the sector formed by the two hands 
containing 181 degrees of the circle, being the share (a trifle 
more than 4) of the deaf and dumb of the United States who 
are native males. A third hand stands at 12:36 o’ the clock, the 
sector formed by this radius and the one just mentioned con- 
taining 17 degrees of the circle, which represent the share (a 
little less than },) of the deaf-mutes of the United States who 
are foreign males. The fourth hand stands at 1:02 o’ the clock, 
the sector formed by this radius and the one last mentioned 
containing 13 degrees of the circle, showing the share (a little 
more than ,,) of the total deaf-mutes who are foreign females. 
There remains a sector, to complete the circle, comprised between 
this last radius and the one that stands fast at 6, which sec- 
tor contains 149 degrees of the circle, representing the share 
(about }) of the total deaf-mutes who are native females. 

These sectors manifestly can be put together to form larger 
classes, either with or without the distinction of sex, or with- 
out that of nationality. Thus, to take the sectors in the order 
above named, Nos. 1 and 2 represent the male, and Nos. 3 and 
and 4 the female deaf-mutes; Nos. 2 and 3 represent the for- 
eign, and Nos. 1 and 4 the native deaf-mutes. 

The first horizontal series of smaller circles is constructed 
upon the same principle, with this difference only, that the cir- 
cles here stand for the deaf and dumb in each State, by turns. 

The large figure in the upper right-hand corner is constructed 
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upon a similar principle with that in the left-hand corner, ex- 
cept that the sectors here represent the white males and white 
females, the colored males and colored females, while the 
second horizontal series of smaller circles shows these classes 
of facts by States. 

The third horizontal series of circles is intended to show, 
for each State, the increase of deaf-mutism during the decade 
1860-70, the inner circles being proportional to the number of 
the deaf and dumb: at 1860, the outer circles being propor- 
tional to the number at 1870, and the rim between (showing 
the increase) being shaded for better effect. 

For convenience of further comparison we reproduce here a 
figure from another chart of the Atlas, showing the whole pop- 
ulation of the United States in 1870. It is constructed on the 
same plan as the figures of the first and second charts of deaf- 
mutism, except that in this all persons over eighty years of age 
are included in the highest ordinate, while in the charts of deaf- 
mutism two additional decades are specified, making the highest 
ordinate refer to persons over one hundred years of age. For 
the sake of economy we arrange the number of thousandths in 
a separate table, instead of having them placed at the ends of 
the ordinates, as is done in the charts. 

Total Population of the United States. 
No. of Thous’dths, 


Age. Males. Females, 
-047 
.087 .090 
.115 .114 


Examination and comparison of the various figures of the 
charts suggest a great many interesting inquiries, some of 
which admit of an easy reply, while others do not. We can 
only make a brief reference to two or three of them. 

If we compare the figures which represent the individual 
States on the first chart with that of the United States on the 
same chart, we note that, notwithstanding many irregularities, 
the majority of them correspond in shape with the type. The 
principal exceptions to this rule are the New England States, 
(not including Connecticut,) and two of the Middle States, New 
Jersey and Delaware. Why these exceptions? Doubtless the 
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reason is, that many of the deaf-mutes of these States who were 
of school age were in the institutions at Hartford, New York, 
and Philadelphia when the census was taken, and were there- 
fore included among the residents of Connecticut, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. This view is confirmed by the figures of 
Connecticut and New York, in which the features of the type 
are carried to an extreme in the case of the second decade, thus 
restoring the balance. Another reason for the irregularities in 
some States is that small populations do not afford scope for 
the law of average to produce symmetry. The wider the scope 
given the more effectually the law operates. Thus the figures 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio bear much closer resem- 
blance to the type than those of Kansas and Nebraska. Still 
another disturbing cause is to be found in the migration from 
one State to another. 

Comparing the figure representing the deaf-mutes of the 
United States with that representing the total population of 
the country, the most striking point of difference is in the lines 
giving the first and second decades. Why is the line of the 
first decade so much shorter, and the line of the second decade 
so much longer, in the deaf-mute figure? Probably the chief 
reason is that the census of deaf-mutism does not express the 
truth. In the first place, many deaf-mutes under ten years of age 
are not so returned, because the fact of their deafness is not rec- 
ognized by their parents ; and, secondly, the deaf-mutes in the 
second decade of life are more fully reported than those at other 
ages, because many of them are at school during this period, 
and the statistics of the census being derived from the officers 
of the institutions, none who are at school are omitted from the 
enumeration. 

A further comparison of these two figures in the higher de- 
cades of life suggests some comments on the important ques- 
tion of the longevity of deaf-mutes'as compared with that of 
hearing persons; but our space does not permit us at present to 
enter upon this and other curious inquiries which will occur to 
the mind of any one who examines the charts. 

We only add, that if a circle were given representing the whole 
population of the United States in the manner of the third 
chart, and the two large circles of the latter were compared 
with it, it would be seen that, among the deaf and dumb, the 
males, the natives, and the whites are in excess of their respec- 
tive proportions among the whole population. 
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